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The Quest for Responsibili 


SELF GOVERNMENT IS IMPOSSIBLE WITHOUT A RESPONSIBLE CITIZENSHIP 
By CLARENCE A. DYKSTRA, President, University of Wisconsin 


Presidential Address delivered before the American Political Science Association at its thirty-fourth annual meeting, 


Columbus, Ohio, December 28, 1938 


NE HUNDRED years ago, in Belfast, James 
Bryce was born. Fifty years later, he gave to the 
world, and to the United States in particular, his 
classic commentary on the American Commonwealth. This 
great book interpreted Americans to themselves, and thou- 
sands for the first time began to understand the meaning of 
our political system in the light of our history and its prac- 
tices. Among other problems, he gave significant attention 
to that which we are to discuss tonight—-What are we to do 
in a popular government such as ours to get, keep, and per- 
fect a system of responsible action congenial to our traditions, 
our structure, and our continental and federal setting? 
Within twenty years after the publication of his book, the 
author was living in Washington as the ambassador from 
England to the United States. He was interested in the 
American Political Science Association from its inception 
and became its fourth president. He also continued his 
study of political institutions, and particularly of democratic 
processes, while he carried on his diplomatic duties. Upon 
his retirement from the ambassadorship, speaking to the 
Academy of Political Science, Lord Bryce said: “I do not 
think that any greater service can be conferred upon the 
world by learned men who are trying to find solutions for 
all the problems that press upon us than by”. . . devoting 
themselves . . . “to a scientific investigation of govern- 
ment, economics, administration, and what is called social 
science in general. You are here (in America) .. . con- 
fronted by a number of problems probably more difficult and 
intricate than any country has ever had to face. ... No 
greater service can be rendered toward the solution of these 
problems than by the cultivation of patient and impartial 
thought. . . . The need (for thought) was never greater 
than now because we are apt to be carried away by popular 
passion. It is not merely the political problems to which I 
refer. I speak also of economic problems which are becoming 
increasingly important with the immense increase of wealth, 
the development of communication and transportation, and 
the growth of closer relations which exist between all parts 


of the world. I have likewise in mind what we call social 
questions. . . . In all that immense field there is need of 
the closest study of social schemes and theories and of the 
methods of social reform that ought to be adopted.” 

These words were spoken more than twenty-five years ago. 
They are as vibrant and full of meaning for us today as they 
were then. It may well be that we find a still fuller meaning 
and a still deeper challenge in his brief and summary sen- 
tence which follows his discussion on the need for action: 
“The difficulty is to know how to do it.” 

We live today in a world which is still seeking a way of 
responsible action, and the difficulties involved have multi- 
plied increasingly in the last quarter-century. The turn of 
the wheel has brought us to a series of experiments in group 
or collective responsibility throughout the world. We find 
ourselves and the world in a confusion which we do not seem 
to resolve—a fog which we cannct penetrate. We do not 
even find the time to try the Bryce formula, “the cultiva- 
tion of patient and impartial thought.” And yet it was never 
more necessary. On every hand are the witch doctors with 
their panaceas. On every rock sits a siren trying to take our 
minds captive. We ride wave upon wave of popular passion, 
each more threatening than the last. Classes, groups, and 
special pleaders clash with each other in their efforts to 
control the common agents of collective action. Everywhere 
immediacy is in the saddle; we yield to the desires or needs 
of the moment. The future has no appeal, nor do we care 
for its promise. Today must fulfill our demands though 
the heavens fall. The result is that we are living recklessly 
and irresponsibly the world over. 

We moderns attack no new problem when we set out 
again on the quest for responsibility. We merely use new 
terms for old ideas. Hundreds of generations have tried to 
reconcile liberty and law, authority and freedom. These 
same problems are posed on the oldest Egyptian tablets. 
Recall also that requirement in an old Greek city that who- 
soever desired to propose a new law should come into the 
place of assembly with a rope about his neck. Responsi- 
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bility, you see! Justinian declared that the affairs which 
concern all should be decided by all. Such illustrations may 
be found throughout the pages of history. Calvin and 
Arminius posed the problem in theological language, using 
the terms “sovereignty of God” and “free will.” Plan- 
tagenets, Tudors, and Stuarts all grappled with the impli- 
cations of the responsible crown, and with the difficulties of 
getting taxes without debate in Parliament. Magna Carta, 
The Declaration of Right, ship money, the Instrument of 
Government of Cromwell’s day, habeas corpus, the Bill of 
Rights—these are all tokens of a long English struggle for 
responsibility in government. Jefferson and a multitude of 
his contemporaries on both sides of the ocean were merely 
carrying forward a time-worn struggle to put monarchs into 
some setting of responsibility. Even the devices of annual 
elections and of a set term for parliaments are products of 
the long search. Lacking only was the language or idiom of 
responsibility. Practice aimed at the idea, however difficult 
it proved to arrive at the condition. 

Instrumentally, these pioneers were concerned with deny- 
ing, proscribing, or circumscribing the exercise of powers 
from which they had suffered or feared that they might 
suffer. They struggled to contrive forms by which powers 
granted would be impotent for harm, and they ran into the 
problem of making them at the same time efficacious for 
good. Their inventions were not invariably successful. 
Americans, fascinated by Montesquieu’s misunderstanding 
of English polity, contrived checks and balances. But there 
is little evidence that the constitutional fathers had much 
real faith in the device. In a very real sense, those English 
in America in the late eighteenth century were resurrecting 
the philosophies and some of the formulae developed in the 
seventeenth century by the English in England. 

We must not forget either that there were minds in Eng- 
land before 1640 which thought of Parliament as “the grand 
representative of the republic.” And when the Long Parlia- 
ment assumed to govern and finally put Charles’ head on the 
chopping block, it did so professing to represent “the good 
people of England.” Even the Rump Parliament claimed to 
represent these same good people. Within a decade, there 
appeared two phenomena rather new: (1) the execution of 
policies directly by the policy-making representative body or 
by its committees, and (2) the appointment of executive and 
judicial agents by Parliament—on the very morrow of the 
Royal rejection of the proposal that Parliament exercise a 
veto on the king’s choice of ministers. Perhaps experience 
had taught that impeachments and attainders were slow and 
long-drawn-out remedies. Here is the germ of the principle 
that power and responsibility go together. We find it again 
under the Articles of Confederation, drafted during our 
Revolution, even though power was confided grudgingly and 
sparingly. The delegations sitting in the Congress of the 
Confederation were emissaries under instructions and subject 
to recall within their yearly terms. The device was imper- 
fect, as experience showed, but the idea was to get responsible 
and responsive representatives. 

The attempt to get responsibility by negation of power 
failed during those days which Fiske called “the critical 
period.” Thoughtful men learned there and then that nega- 
tions cannot be adapted successfully to fields in which gov- 
ernment must act on occasion, but in which arbitrary, 
needless, or ill-advised action may be highly injurious. The 
trouble with post factum responsibility of detached agents 
by way of impeachment or removal, or even by non-reelec- 
tion after the expiration of an arbitrary term, is that the 
mischief cannot be fended against before it happens. It may 
even be that responsiveness is at times an enemy of responsi- 
bility. Responsiveness may become a mockery in a maelstrom 
when confusion of opinion reaches an extreme or when the 







power of public opinion is captured temporarily by a mounte- 
bank. The concept of responsibility, like that of fundamental 
law, is a rock underlying the history of freedom. Neither is 
a weather vane which swings to every wind on a single pivot. 
Each admits of every change in form and policy which is 
chosen pursuant to reason and to full consideration, but not 
to gusts of passion. 

Here and there in the debates on the Constitution we find 
the framers struggling with the idea inherent in the words 
“responsible” and “responsibility.” The idea was not dis- 
sected, however, apparently on the assumption that it was 
something as familiar as it was requisite and did not need 
examination. Had they probed it, they might have been 
astonished to discover how little they articulated it with the 
structure, which, by the way, they settled by compromise. 
Franklin’s idea of a responsible single-house legislature had 
to yield to the compromise between the large and small 
states. In the debate on the executive, Rutledge and Wilson 
felt that ‘‘a single man” would feel the greatest responsibil- 
ity, and Sherman argued for his selection by the legislature. 
Randolph asked for an executive of three “to support its 
independence,” apparently of the legislature which was to 
appoint. Mr. Dickinson wanted the executive removable by 
the legislature, but Gerry feared that appointment by the 
legislature would lessen his independence. Wilson continued 
to press for a single executive. Said he: “In order to control 
the legislature, you must divide it; in order to control the 
executive, you must unite it.””’ Hamilton insisted upon an 
executive chosen for life, for then he would have no “motive 
for forgetting his fidelity.” He indicated in his plan that 
life meant “during good behavior,” and then he proposed 
that such an executive should have the sole appointment of 
the heads of departments without provision for the consent 
of the Senate. On July 17, action was taken by the Conven- 
tion unanimously that the executive should be chosen by the 
legislature and not elected by the people. Further debate on 
the question of eligibility for more than one term, and Pater- 
son’s later suggestion for a college of electors, developed a 
new solution for the election of the president. Implicit 
throughout this debate is the fear that the executive may not 
be independent enough of the legislature and the desire to 
make him responsible to the people only in a post factum 
sense as by impeachment or non-reelection. As late as 
August 24, delegates voted down the proposition for electors 
and in favor of legislative choice, and so it was not until ten 
days before the signing that choice by electors was finally 
agreed to—the device that really pleased no one. And since 
they anticipated few electoral majorities, they provided that 
the failure of electors to elect should reduce its votes to 
nominations with the eventual election in the House of 
Representatives. 

This running debate on the setting up of the presidency 
explains in some part how the members of the Convention 
struggled within the confines of a check and balance complex 
(shall we call it) to find some non-parliamentary way of 
imparting a character of responsibility to the executive. The 
argument for the independent executive finally prevailed 
however, and the method of choice was frankly a compro- 
mise. Thus were set up admittedly independent and separate 
functionaries in the field of legislation and the execution of 
law. Because of this decision, we have vacillated throughout 
our presidential history between those we have chosen to call 
constitutional presidents and those who have tried from time 
to time to exercise congressional leadership. We have also 
differentiated between the functions of a president as party 
leader and as chief executive. We have likewise been con- 
fused in our use of the terms “executive” and “chief admin- 
istrator.” In so far as we have discovered that in modern 
government there are management problems of great magni- 
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tude, we have been made aware of the fact that we have not 
as yet determined the place that the presidency occupies in 
the American system or just what powers it is safe to allow 
a president to exercise. We are still in quest of responsi- 
bility in its many aspects. And meanwhile the tasks of gov- 
ernment continually become more complicated and burden- 
some. 

_ In this day of governmental action and state intervention, 
it may be worth our while to pause the while to examine 
and re-examine the challenge of this problem of responsi- 
bility in its several aspects. There is a simple way of begin- 
ning, and it cuts right through all of the talking and writing 
of two thousand years. If we assume, to begin with, that 
responsible government is desirable—and we must—we 
should inquire: For what and to whom shall it be respon- 
sible? We should know further who actually will be shoul- 
dered with responsibility and whether responsibility can be 
achieved by structural devices. We must discover also 
whether there are other realities involved that must be con- 
sidered when such questions are raised. 

[t seems obvious that government eventually will be re- 
sponsible for such undertakings as those who control it 
declare to be in the general interest and for the general 
welfare. ‘There is little possibility of doing what so many 
have tried to do—classify and pigeon-hole so-called govern- 
mental functions, setting them down as more or less hard 
and fast judgments eternally applicable. Such attempts have 
merely added to the confusion of thought which is every- 
where prevalent. Doubtless we can all agree that there are 
some functions necessary to government, functions which if 
not performed leave us without government. There are some 
also which cannot be performed by government. Even the 
I-nglish statesman who declared that “Parliament has power 
to do anything” did reserve one little matter, “the power to 
make a man of a woman.” The attempt to enumerate func- 
tions between these extremes, whether in universal terms or 
as related to a particular time or place, invites contradiction 
and disagreement from every quarter of the compass. In a 
very real sense, therefore, each student of the problem and 
each practicing statesman or politician makes his own list. 
This is the reality which we need to face when we approach 
other aspects of the problem of responsibility. Not to do so 
is to hide our heads in the sand. There are no boundaries 
which are beyond dispute between the extremes. There is no 
agreement within the mean. Particular governments at par- 
ticular times and under particular circumstances discover 
particular things which must not be left undone if there is to 
be a government and an orderly society. Again these same 
governments find that certain things cannot be done if revo- 
lution is to be avoided. Evidently this is no place for “the 
dialectic,”’—self-styled statesmen to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 

Moreover it is to be noted that the problem is not entirely 
within the control of any existing government, or of peoples, 
or even of dictators. What governments can do at all, or 
what they can do without injury, or even what they can do 
better than some other organization or individual, or permit 
to be left undone, or do badly, depends often upon the state 
of the arts, upon the processes of mechanization and of 
organization, and on natural resources which are available. 
One has merely to revert for a moment to the current world 
problems of the nations known as “the haves and have nots” 
to illustrate this difficulty. 

There is the further difficulty, of course, which we face 
when we grapple with what we call “the will of the people” 
and its decision in the field of function. Some act of will, 
whether of the people or of a dictator, must answer the 
question for a particular government. Just what this is gets 
us into the question of how government can become the 





instrument which faithfully reflects the concurrence of indi- 
vidual wills in preponderant numbers. In a very real sense, 
therefore, this problem of function as it bears on responsi- 
bility has a relation to structure, to public opinion and its 
possibility of expression, to popular leadership, to general 
intelligence, and to the current economic scene. How to 
create a system of responsibility which is continuing and 
controlling, and at the same time in a public interest which 
is determinable and enduring rather than transient, is a chal- 
lenge that faces popular government everywhere. It cannot 
be met by a theorist’s attempt at classification. If a cate- 
gorical answer be required, there can be but one—time and 
circumstance will give us the answer. The fact we must 
reckon with is that governments must do, if they can, what 
is demanded of them by those who control them. In this 
determination certain things have weight: the inevitable, the 
impossible, the state of the arts, the non-human resources, 
the will and genius of the people and its leadership. 

The whole problem becomes even more complex when 
under a popular government we venture into the field of 
control. In so far as government is a device for doing cer- 
tain things, it cannot be responsible to itself alone. As an 
organization of human beings, as a personnel—if you will— 
it should have within itself certain characteristics of respon- 
sible action. But the whole history and import of the 
struggle for self-government assumes that constituted gov- 
ernments are responsible to those who create them. In this 
sense, responsibility runs to the people, or the quality of 
popular government is impaired. It is the reciprocal of popu- 
lar control. If the government agent becomes the tool of 
some individual—a dictator (political or economic), an inter- 
ested class or domestic faction, or a foreign master—we no 
longer have the substance out of which popular government 
is conceived, and we have made a mockery of responsibility. 
In modern times, this control finds its mechanism in the 
voting process, as yet a crude instrument of popular action. 
For our electorates are asked to resolve complex situations 
about which they have a minimum of information, for the 
most part inaccurately reported to them. They are sub- 
jected to disturbing appeals to irrelevant or traditional emo- 
tional attachments. They are not presented with simple 
choices which are clear to them. Moreover, they may be 
forced into choices by economic imperatives, or even by the 
appeal to fear. Besides, there are multitudes of conflicting 
interests which must yield to compromise, to adjustment, 
and to integration. The genius of self-government is indeed 
a hard task-master. 

Because of the many difficulties involved in self-govern- 
ment, there are many who, in despair, seem willing, at least 
at times, to give up the struggle for the democratic way. It 
is only when we contemplate the possible alternatives to an 
ultimate control by the people themselves, operating as voters 
in whatever way they can, that we reassure ourselves of the 
validity of popular sovereignty. Lincoln was doubtless right 
when he said that all of the people cannot be fooled all of 
the time. Dictators, of course, always claim to act for the 
people, or in their interest; but none professes to act in a 
relation of responsibility to the people. They are responsible 
either to themselves alone or to some class or person not 
identifiable as the people. This, it seems to me, is the essence 
of irresponsibility. The history of freedom warns us to 
beware of those who pretend to act in behalf of the people. 
It supports the declaration of Justinian that affairs which 
concern all should be decided by all. No doctrine is a safe 
one for the modern world that does not accept as inevitable 
that government, whatever its form, whatever the scope of 
its functions, must be genuinely responsible to the people as a 
whole. 

In so far as it is true that the more or less amorphous 
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public is not prepared for self-government, we in this com- 
pany must find our greatest challenge and our inescapable 
responsibility. It is in point here to ask ourselves as educators 
what we are doing to implant in our people from the kinder- 
garten up the requisite qualities for self-government. Here 
would appear to be our never-to-be-satisfied obligation. We 
have had one hundred years of public education in this coun- 
try. In just what degree has this been a public education, 
save that the public has paid the bills? Do we develop the 
public person or the private individual? That there is a 
difference no one will deny. Nor can it be gainsaid that the 
education of a private person in certain ways may easily 
result in the development of the non-public person. We give 
lip service at all times to the doctrine of education for citi- 
zenship. Just how effective has this service been in the 
making of intelligent participators in our public processes ? 
We dare not make great claims to success in this field. The 
time has come to face this problem realistically. Democracy 
and its perpetuation may all too soon prove to be an Amer- 
ican obligation. To what extent do we contribute to increase 
the number of those who can at once think for themselves, 
and see the reasons of those who differ? Who can assess 
matters in their true proportions and so arrive at common 
agreements on aspects of major pith, sacrificing perhaps their 
honest differences about minors and non-essentials? The 
fathers of 1787 did that. To what extent are our citizens 
able to differ with conviction, and yet compose differences 
and live in peace and order? To what extent is it possible 
for a minority among us to accept the decisions of a majority, 
without submission or surrender to an autocrat? We can 
never be perfect in this regard. We cannot long keep respon- 
sibility in our governments unless we maintain an unremit- 
ting campaign for its preservation and extension. All of the 
agencies of education and communication will be required 
for this service—schools, the radio, the screen, and the press. 
We who teach government and the social sciences should 
summon them to our aid. For we must develop a people to 
whom it is possible for a government to render responsibility. 
Here is perhaps our greatest obligation as political scientists. 
We have a tradition in the United States that what we 
want is to attain that ideal expressed by the philosopher as 
“a government of law rather than a government of men.” 
To this we revert when we lose patience with the personnel 
which operates our governing mechanism. And yet, since the 
processes of government are not automatic, we must put men 
in charge and hold them responsible for carrying out the 
popular will. We come, then, to the generalization that 
“representatives of the people’s own choosing” will carry the 
active burden of responsibility. It is difficult to believe that 
modern peoples, with the current mechanisms of inter- 
communication at their command, will be satisfied to give 
up for long periods the habit of choosing representatives to 
act for them except as they use the more direct methods of 
initiative and referendum. At the moment, many cross cur- 
rents in world opinion and practice might seem to invalidate 
such a generalization. But all whirlwinds blow themselves 
out. Therefore no short-time philosophy or short-time pro- 
cedure can be considered as anything but variants temporarily 
in control. Long experience in many places teaches us to 
hold fast to this principle of representation and to take such 
chances as are necessary with the device of popular choice. 
It teaches us further that responsibility has little relation, if 
any, to the quantitative approach to the election problem. 
The short ballot and the pointing up of policies to be voted 
for and against are the important items in popular voting. 
There are those who teach that responsibility in govern- 
ment is, in some degree at least, bound up with or perhaps 
nullified by form or system. Woodrow Wilson believed sin- 
cerely—certainly through most of his life—that the way to 









some measure of governmental responsibility for the United 
States was to add to Article I, Section Six, four words, 


“other than a cabinet,” thus making the Section read: “No 
senator or representative shall . . . be appointed to any civil 
other than a cabinet office,” etc. This addition would give 
members of the Congress the right to hold cabinet positions. 
Such a device he thought would break with our tradition 
and give us a parliamentary or cabinet government and, he 
assumed, “responsibility.” Said he (in 1884): “The only 
hope of wrecking the present clumsy misrule of Congress lies 
in the establishment of a responsible cabinet government.” 
This was Wilson’s formula for bringing the executive and 
the legislature closer together and escaping the sterility which 
he saw as the result of breaking through the check and bal- 
ance system. He wanted some link, some bond of connection, 
between these two great branches of government to neutral- 
ize their antagonisms and harmonize their interests. He 
asked that the executive agents of government should stand 
at the ear of the legislature with respectful suggestions of 
the needs of the administration, and that the legislature give 
heed meanwhile, requiring of them obedience and diligence 
in the execution of its designs. He argued that changes in 
our form of government involved in his proposal are surely 
worth making, and in the most forthright fashion demanded 
the institution of the English cabinet form for the United 
States. However, there seems to be no evidence that after 
he left the class room Wilson still urged this formula to 
attain responsibility. On the contrary, he stressed the need 
for presidential leadership rather than a system which even- 
tually would have made the president a figurehead. In his 
critical analysis of Wilson’s point of view, D. F. Houston, 
for eight years a member of the cabinet, concluded that 
Wilson’s solution was too academic and overlooked the life 
of the government and the temper of our people. It is an 
interesting and penetrating comment on the implications of 
responsibility. 

The cabinet suggestion is but one of those proposed by 
those who seek further responsibility’ at Washington. Some 
would limit the presidential term to six years, some call for 
the item veto, some would give Congress further powers, 
and some would take power from the president. All of these 
enthusiasts fail to see that they are expending a good deal of 
energy on more or less barren devices which at best could no 
more than neutralize or counteract some of the consequences 
of the check and balance system. The contrivance that cures 
one defect in such a structure is almost certain to give it 
another of equal virulence. 

This faith in form of structure is as old as ancient Greek 
philosophy and as persistent as our American belief that 
checks and balances will produce responsibility. Forms, how- 
ever, are no more than the ways which have been developed 
in diverse places for doing the things that want doing. And 
doubtless there are always more ways than one of doing these 
things. 

There must be certain realities behind governmental forms 
which touch upon our problem, and which are the deter- 
mining factors that need to be illuminated in any such dis- 
cussion as this. These relate to the character of peoples, their 
experiences and experiments, their capacity for self-control 
and understanding, their education, and their status as civil- 
ized human beings. Long ago Boutmy, the French publicist, 
uttered a warning to his countrymen which is still chal- 
lenging to us all. Said he: “Constitutional mechanism has 
no value and efficiency in itself, independent of the moral 
and social forces which support it or put it in motion.” On 
this subject, Bryce said: “To any one familiar with the 
practical working of free governments, it is a standing won- 
der that they work at all. What keeps a free government 
going is the good sense and patriotism of the people, or of the 
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guiding class, embodied in usages and traditions which it is 
hard to describe, but which find, in moments of difficulty, 
remedies for the inevitable faults of the system.” 

Of course, the fundamental reality behind any system of 
responsibility is the capacity of a people for self-government 
and their competency as individuals. We were fortunate that 
this capacity appeared early in American history. Any sum- 
ming up of our American advantages would seem to indicate 
that no nation ever embarked on its career with happier 
auguries for the success of responsible popular government. 
Here was an excellent racial inheritance. Natural resources 
were abundant for an ample existence. Here was security 
from external danger such as threatened the peoples of 
Europe. All of the conditions for a peaceful and prosperous 
political life were present. There was neither prince nor 
pauper. There was a passion for liberty and a spirit of self- 
reliance. —The environment made for a belief in equality and 
equal rights, and these, in turn, for an acceptance of the idea 
of popular sovereignty. Put together, however, all these bred 
a suspicion of remote control and an attachment to local 
self-government and local responsibility. It is not to be 
wondered at, therefore, that difficulties appeared when the 
attempt was made to transfer some responsibility and power 
to the new plane of national organization. Evidence of this 
is found all through the debates of the Convention of 1787. 
Even so, the problem of the organization of a national life 
and a governmental symbol to represent it seemed to many 
to be solved by the adoption of the Constitution. 

But the possession of a favorable character does not of 
itself guarantee that a people will devote its first attention to 
the development of responsible systems of government. In 
the conquest of a continent other problems appeared that 
seemed to most Americans more immediate and important 
than the perfecting of a national system of responsibility. To 
them these problems seemed preponderantly those for which 
the individual himself had to be responsible, and in so far as 
they were social and political—well, there was the local gov- 
ernment. The fact that our system was federal, and the 
legally separatist position of the states within the federal 
system, confirmed the opinion that public functions which 
transcended in scope local government boundaries were in 
the keeping of a geographical political entity—the sovereign 
state. National problems took on a sectional aspect at most, 
certainly until the Civil War. This was a country dedi- 
cated in spirit to individual enterprise and, so far as govern- 
ment was concerned, to a wide variety of state and local 
experimentation and responsibility. Our history, our environ- 
ment, and our state systems of constitutions and laws worked 
against the idea of national unity and a national government. 

We must not fail to understand, therefore, that the federal 
character of our enterprise was an experiment full of real 
difficulty for a people who were scattered far and wide in a 
continental area of diverse geographic and economic sections. 
We should remember also that this same federal principle 
which was such a necessary part of the experimental estab- 
lishment of 1787 did survive, and doubtless was the indis- 
pensable condition for the continuance of our representative 
political society as a single national state. Without such a 
device, the United States could not have happened or per- 
sisted. But we need to realize that the impediments to an 
achievement of a responsible national government have been 
magnified and multiplied because of it. No unitary state 
ever faced such complications. 

The achievement of responsibility in any society postulates 
a natural and harmonious flow of forces and ideas. Here we 
had conflict and its political consequences. Neither did we 
have in our federal union at any time, nor is there yet, an 
accepted or agreed-upon division of the field of power as 
between general authority and the local units autonomous 





within their spheres. Ideally, such a division should so far 
as possible reflect fundamental principles operative in the 
society. Let it be ill-adjusted, or the subject of quarrels 
among parties without understanding or devotion to prin- 
ciple, and much more than the current public service will 
suffer. For in that situation the short-sighted will attempt 
for their fancied advantage to alter the constitution to their 
own ends by seducing words out of their meanings, by dis- 
torting sense and over-reaching principle, and by subterfuge 
and blandishments. Whatever the temporary outcome of 
such a course, the political integrity of the people suffers and 
the substance of responsibility is dissipated. 

We have had just such difficulties in the United States, 
and we are still at sea as to a proper division of powers. Our 
twilight zone is still a broad band of half light and shadow. 

It would be a tempting undertaking to suggest at this 
point what might be done with our system by way of redi- 
viding or redistributing powers to the national advantage. 
Our literature is full of suggestions for such an enterprise, 
many of which have merit. A study of the current scene by 
as competent a body of men as made up the Convention that 
drafted the Constitution would doubtless result in sugges- 
tions for change which might seem as revolutionary as did 
the instrument of 1787. Suffice it to say in this connection 
that we are in dire need of adopting an orderly habit of 
ascertaining and altering the dividing line in conformity with 
genuine changes of situation and with the pace of general 
opinion. It is at once the task and conditions of responsi- 
bility to keep that line corrected. Not to do so may mean 
in time an altering of the political map, and even perhaps 
some new secession problems. In any event, it seems clear 
that if there is to be responsibility within the structure of a 
federal system there will have to come some generally ac- 
cepted agreement in principle concerning the dividing line 
which separates local from national authority. Studies under 
way in the field of our duplicating and overlapping tax sys- 
tems indicate that we are making a gesture towards the 
study of this problem. Even more fundamental would be an 
inquiry into the problems of commerce and the police power. 

Some changes and accommodations will come inevitably 
and in some cases unconsciously, perhaps, by muddling 
through. They cannot be made over-rapidly, for it is a 
major premise in any discussion of governmental forms and 
procedures that any national or local pattern for organizing 
a political society must be related intimately to, and grounded 
in, the history and habits of that society. Political institu- 
tions do not readily survive transplanting into uncongenial 
soil nor thrive under hot-house conditions. They must, so 
to speak, grow in the wild—they must, in so far as possible, 
be indigenous or of long adaptation. For the purposes of this 
discussion it is sufficient to suggest that we must find our 
own answer—an American answer—to the problem of so 
organizing our political society that we will be able to deter- 
mine without revolution or violence what services it wishes 
to undertake through public agencies and how these can best 
be administered. It is a difficult business. Montaigne pointed 
this out long ago when he declared that nothing is more 
dangerous than to touch a political order once it is estab- 
lished. “For,” he said, “who knows whether the next will 
be better?” It was his conservative opinion that we should 
not disturb settled political processes which are the result of 
custom and tradition on the strength of private opinions 
which express all too generally only moods, humors. or even 
prejudices. ; ; 

And yet no more important problem faces us in America, 
or other peoples in distant places. It is a universal problem, 
as the history of the last twenty years the world over proves 
beyond question. It is a quest for a proper and stable divi- 
sion of labor in the area called by political scientists “politics 
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and administration.” The problem was not invented and has 
not been solved by our most recent political innovators— 
Nazis, Fascists, or Communists. They did not even state it. 
They found it completely unsolved and profited because of 
the failure of their predecessors to attack it successfully. It 
would seem to us who believe in the democratic process that 
these new parties which have taken over in the European 
scene have actually contributed nothing in the democratic 
sense and have succeeded only in establishing a new type of 
governmental tyranny. One thing they have done for us, 
however. They have challenged us to find a solution within 
the orbit of the representative system. They have announced 
with reverberating and thundering finality that democracy 
cannot find the answer. Democracy is through, they say, 
and, as Spengler puts it, “the day of Caesars has arrived.” 
Let us remember for our consolation that time and time 
again throughout history that day has arrived and miser- 
ably ended. 

Of course there are millions of Americans who believe 
sincerely and completely (1) that there is no problem of 
responsibility in government haunting us and (2) that if 
there is, we must not do very much about it. Time and 
chance will work us out of any difficulty if only we give them 
opportunity. These millions will not recognize the fact that 
we are a profoundly different people, with very different 
environmental challenges, from those early builders of experi- 
mental political institutions in a vast wilderness of far-flung 
frontiers and unrestricted economic opportunities. Responsi- 
bility remains for them a completely individualistic concep- 
tion. For the student of political theory, however, there is 
comfort in the fact that of recent years some political leaders 
have recognized that there is a problem and that it is worth 
doing something about—viz., the accommodation of political 
institutions to a changing environment. 

The World War interrupted programs that promised 
recognition of the need for institutional changes to fit a dif- 
ferent America. Moreover it turned our attention outward 
and stifled rather than stimulated any immediate recurrence 
to the problem of recasting our domestic polity. The ideal- 
ism which had been aroused during the war dissolved as we 
became a creditor nation and as a hollow prosperity urged 
us to beat the cymbals to celebrate a new economic era which 
had no use for an analysis of internal political problems. 
Secretary Hoover’s study of unemployment stood idly on the 
shelves. Then came the crash of 1929 and the years of the 
early thirties. Millions of minds were shocked into some 
recognition of the fact that we are an interdependent polit- 
ical society in need of instruments of public action which 
move swiftly and effectively on a national scale when the 
occasion demands. 

We have just experienced an era of government action 
new for its swiftness and comprehensiveness in American 
history. We developed new governmental authorities with 
an almost complete disregard of all principles of design or 
of responsibility. Because of this experience and its disap- 
pointments in so many directions many have come to see 
that our governmental establishment does require some ac- 
commodation. We now can understand why certain men 
who met in convention in Philadelphia in 1787 to draft a 
constitution were interested in establishing a government 
adequately powered and equipped to deal with national prob- 
lems. We realize, too, that our assumption that that work 
was done for all time is quite erroneous. The fathers did 
the best they could for their day and age, but they could not 
foresee all of the problems which would face their successors 
in a rapidly changing world. They, however, gave us for- 
mulae of great daring and great possibilities which we have 
ignored and have been unwilling to utilize. The set of our 
minds and our absorption with other concerns have brought 





it about that we have used our mechanical proficiency and 
ingenuity in meeting other than public problems—and often 
perhaps even to find ways to defeat any attempts to bring 
about an experiment in solution. 

Tradition in the United States has insisted on a compara- 
tively colorless public service. Occasionally, as in 1933, we 
have broken with that tradition. But the agencies of public 
opinion, whether the party or the press, have frowned upon 
and even scorned any attempt on the part of those who tried 
seriously to adapt the forms and functions of government to 
new conditions and needs. Experiment and modification have 
been discountenanced as such and not upon any appraisal of 
resulting evils and benefits. There has been that fear and 
suspicion of strong and able public leadership, no matter in 
what place or office, no matter how hedged in responsibility 
or how consecrated or disinterested. Always we have retired 
behind that delusively comfortable rampart known as the 
check and balance principle, behind which responsibility has 
been dissipated and disintegrated. Power was always to be 
checked or nullified rather than controlled and made to serve. 

Under conditions surrounding us in this modern inter- 
dependent world, this situation cannot continue if democratic 
institutions are to survive. Politicians—and there are many 
more good ones than we are willing to admit—and civil 
servants or administrators, as the case may be, must find 
that division of labor which allows each group to function 
to the best advantage of the whole people. The proper con- 
trols to keep each group in its place must be established if 
we are to have the necessary equilibrium for a government 
which functions rather than marks time. And there seems 
to be no place in the modern world for a government that 
merely marks time. Recent experience the globe over has 
proved this beyond question. There must be deliberation, 
to whatever extent is needed for making decisions in the 
light rather than by guess and then, without loss of precious 
time, action, must ensue. Opportunity there must be for 
the voter, without compulsion or pressure, to replace the ins 
with the outs. But once the general will is freely and 
emphatically expressed, action should ensue or cease accord- 
ing to that will. From the point of view of the student of 
popular government, sound administration waits today upon 
the establishment of the principle and fact of responsibility. 
This is true for all levels of government—national, state 
and local—within the orbits of their competency and juris- 
diction. To no inconsiderable extent satisfactory service 
waits upon agreement of these divisions of authority. It is 
most immediately imperative on the national level because 
our most baffling problems have become national in scope. 

The proper relation of Congress and the presidency call 
for accommodation even more insistently than ever before. 
In a simpler time (1897) Woodrow Wilson declared in an 
address to the Virginia Bar Association: “If you would have 
the present error of our system in a word, it is this—that 
Congress is the motive power in the government and yet it 
has in it nowhere any representative of the nation as a whole. 
Our executive is national . . . and yet it has no originative 
voice in domestic national policy.” To those who will reply 


, immediately that Wilson’s analysis has not been true for our 


recent history, it is only necessary to say that for a brief 
period during an emergency of fearful proportions we did 
have presidential legislative leadership in certain directions. 
It is also true that at no time in American history has that 
leadership been under such general fire as in the last two 
years. Moreover, never before has it been so clear that the 
office of the chief executive needed strengthening in its 
administrative or managerial aspects. In the recent “manage- 
ment bill” controversy, we had the interesting spectacle of 
a Congress which refused to take responsibility in at least 
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one small field and at the same time would not let the 
president have it. 

This incident is but illustrative of the difficulties that 
there are in any attempt to uncover a responsible agency 
which can act for the people under modern conditions. In 
recent years, Congress and our legislative bodies have be- 
come less and less competent to plan and take the leadership 
for intelligent and comprehensive programs in the public 
interest. ‘his is not because these bodies are less intelligent 
or less devoted than they used to be, but because the problems 
confronting the nation are so much more complicated and 
baffling. Sormewhere the experience of those who know the 
natural and human situations that need accommodation must 
be brought into play if we are to have balanced programs of 
action; and these individuals or groups are unlikely to be 
in legislative bodies. They are accessible, however, and 
should be at the call of those who are responsible for the 
development of public programs. Probably the best that any 
legislative body can do it to debate the general merits of 
comprehensive programs and then declare for or against 
them. To emasculate them or bog them down with individual 
opinions crystallized into amendments, to make major changes 
or to call for an alternative emphasis, will distort the balance 
which is required if we are to attain realized responsibility. The 
presentation of public programs, indicating objectives, policies, 
and priorities, is the essence not of dictatorship but of respon- 
sible leadership. It is both political and administrative, and 
it straddles both the legislative and executive departments 
of any government. The British, of course, meet this problem 
through the use of a legislative committee chosen to be the 
executive. We in America have no such agency, doubtless 
because we have as yet no general recognition of the fact 
that there is such a function which needs to be implemented. 
We have isolated bits of equipment in secretariats and ad- 
visory boards, rudimentary budget bureaus and baffled plan- 
ning commissions or committees. Even the most ambitious of 
these, the National Resources Committee, is as yet for the 
most part merely tolerated by Congress. Jealousy is rife in 
a capitol where cooperative undertaking is imperative. Any 
leadership that emerges, whether presidential or legislative, 
is quickly eroded and dismantled, even though no alternative 
to such leadership is presented. This is the constant and 
inevitable consequence of a structure which sets up a division 
of the indivisible. This is also one of the reasons for the 
repeated failure of our parties to present to the voters a 
simplified choice of alternative policies which can be regis- 
tered in a simple vote. The Gallup polls do better than that. 

We succeed under our system then in producing at elec- 
tions a spectacle in which Americans must vote their resent- 
ments for their parties equivecate on issues, and adopt the 
mere strategy of adding together the opposing interests to 
gain places of power without responsibility. This scheme of 
things merely parallels the typical American process of roll- 
ing together the demands of district representatives into one 
barrel for a lump vote—a little for everybody rather than 
something worth while for all. We have no clear-cut and 
responsible way, apparently, of pooling executive, adminis- 
trative, and legislative experience for national action. Hence, 
forces too often are set in motion, as in pension or mortgage 
legislation, which grow with the years into the possibility of 
national bankruptcy. 

We are thus faced with a very real dilemma. We can 
equip our government to meet the manifold tasks which we 
force upon it, and thus develop responsibility, or take the 
position that no matter how urgent or necessary public action 
may seem or be, we dare not allow the government to under- 
take the responsibility. If we are going to trust government 
then there are certain, possible courses for us to take. 


We can increase the discretionary power of the executive— 
a kind of return to the Tudor theory in which the strong 
executive served as a national instrument of balance and 
control over contending interests. This would leave the leg- 
islature a mere discussion agency and the recruiting ground 
for public leadership. This, it should be noted, was the popu- 
lar solution in post-war Europe when parliaments and parties 
refused to accept responsibility for formulating and defending 
policies. The American people are just now in reaction 
against such an idea and inevitably will be so long as our 
irresponsible establishment remains unchanged. 

We might have the president and his cabinet deliberately 
seek closer relations with the legislature by frequent informal 
caucus discussions and create a continuing round-the-year 
joint legislative policy cabinet. If such a device could be 
formalized into the fabric of interdepartmental relationships 
to give it constancy and stability, it might point the way, at 
least, down the trail of responsibility. Something like this 
may be developing in certain of our states which have set up 
legislative or executive councils. 

Some still favor the proposals of Woodrow Wilson made 
fifty years ago. Eventually, under such a change, the presi- 
dency might take on the character of the French presidency 
or the English kingship without its trappings. But there is 
an opposite possibility, and as we consider what is going on 
under our eyes in France and England, and with our long 
tradition to be overcome, this seems an unpromising imme- 
diate solution. 

In despair we might dismantle the functions of govern- 
ment to such a point that public duties would be few and 
unimportant and thus relatively easy and simple to admin- 
ister. Such a program is no real program but under modern 
conditions is an approach to anarchy. 

Some even propose to hand back our problems to the states 
for solution. It seems that in so doing we would produce 
forty-eight headaches instead of one and would not solve the 
original problem. Moreover, the states have problems of re- 
sponsibility within their own jurisdiction which remain highly 
perplexing. 

Facing some of the implications here set forth, the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Management was organized to study 
the administrative and managerial aspects of the presidential 
office. It undertook the task of finding and suggesting instru- 
ments which would aid the president in exercising his admin- 
istrative powers, at least, and by the same token, his 
administrative responsibility to the people. 

Before the president’s message to Congress which recom- 
mended that the Committee’s suggestions be made law could 
have any real consideration by Congress, however, both 
houses were involved in the bitterest debate of twenty years— 
that on the president’s Supreme Court proposal. All of the 
fury aroused by that debate made sane discussion of the reor- 
ganization report almost impossible. The legislation drafted 
as a follow-up to the report was almost immediately dubbed 
“the Dictator Bill.” The fact that the president wanted it 
was all that his enemies needed to know. From that moment 
on, both he and his propositions were under bombardment. 
Moreover, on at least one of these suggestions—the post- and 
pre-audit devices—the experts immediately differed. One 
group of political scientists (the committee) came to quite 
different conclusions from those economists and political 
scientists representing the Brookings Institution. The debate 
on the president’s measure went far afield particularly in the 
house. By and large most of it was not illuminating except 
to show that members of the Congress were unwilling or 
unable to discuss the place or possibility of responsibility in 
government. 

The great misfortune in this controversy does not lie so 
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much in the fact that Congress and the president did not get 
together in 1937, as in the fact that the real issues were not 
made clear to the public either in the debates and hearings, 
in fireside chats, or in the press. Had the proponents of the 
bill been able to advance the various suggested changes within 
the frame of a responsible government, they might have 
brought forth almost irresistible arguments for most of them, 
and they might have discovered how the others could have 
been modified so as to draw less fire. In the actual situation, 
however, the arguments for change did not take account of 
the whole problem which the national government faces. 
Perhaps it was impossible to do so. The opponents were in 
a no less happy situation. By all their lights, they believed 
they were justified in their course; but they were fighting in 
an unreal light. As the lines were drawn, the debate was of 
little profit to the public because too little attention was given 
by the Congress to the place or possibility of responsibility, 
and particularly administrative responsibility, in government. 
It was called a presidential plot and that was enough to damn 
it. Debate often turned on parts of the report which were 
not recognized in the bill. Moreover, as it turned out, a 
constitutional question involving the veto and the two-thirds 
vote was raised in connection with the president’s authority 
to give an executive order as one of supreme importance. It 
would have been difficult to get farther away from the real 
problems of administrative organization. Yet there was the 
issue as large as life to each side. On the heels of the presi- 
dent’s Supreme Court proposals and in a scheme of govern- 
ment with no seat of final responsibility, the bill touched off 
a footless strife which, when once started, made impossible a 
discussion of pertinent problems. Moreover, the president’s 
forthright statement that he had “no inclination to be a dic- 
tator,” though a natural retort in the heat of a political 
battle, did not help in bringing back the debate into the realm 
of a discussion on responsibility. The whole struggle empha- 
sizes once more a fact which students of government have 
pointed out repeatedly, that our Congress has an attitude 
toward executive machinery which is quite unique. It insists 
upon elaborate legislative restriction on the executive through 
the mechanism of statutory controls, and thus gives the presi- 
dent an alibi at all times for poor administration. It would 
be a more powerful influence for responsible government, 
and would represent the people better, if we had a tradition 
that the task of Congress is to bend its energies much more 
exclusively to a clear formulation of public policy and a 
vigorous and controlling scrutiny of administrative results. 
It is a short-sighted policy that fears the exercise of any exec- 
utive discretion, for the final result of such an attitude on the 
part of the legislature has too often meant the downfall of 
popular assemblies through the coercion of events. With all 
of the experience of recent years before our eyes, it is time to 
recognize, in our fear of dictatorships, that events themselves 
have a way of becoming the most real dictators of all. 

Now that the happenings of the last decade have focused 
the attention of the American people upon national problems 
and the handicaps under which the national government 
labors in planning and coordinating its measures to meet 
them, it may be possible to bring into the open some intelli- 
gent discussion of the whole problem of responsibility within 
our democratic system. We are engaged on many fronts just 
now in defending democracy against attacks from within and 
propaganda against it from without. It is entirely possible 
that the democratic idea is fighting for its life in this genera- 
tion and, because of certain economic determinants, against 
great odds. Other peoples have forsaken the democratic mode 
upon the theory that it was failing to meet the crisis as a 
responsible agency of the people should. 

Let us face this challenge squarely and ask ourselves 


whether here in the United States under modern and omi- 
nously complex conditions we can develop a de facto respon- 
sible government to act for the American people, as a repre- 
sentative and effective instrument of their will. It is time for 
thoughtful men to give attention to our situation. Without 
question there must be certain and continuing responsibility 
located in our government at Washington. It should be 
clear, for instance, that the president needs a better staff 
organization and the advantage of the best administrative 
techniques. It is clear also that Congress has to act within 
the limitations imposed upon it by its size and the local 
character of its membership. It is certain that there must be 
developed at Washington some provision for a kind of career 
service which in a very real sense straddles both the legisla- 
ture and the executive departments. Our check and balance 
system assumes that the executive is responsible directly to 
the people. Somehow in times of great stress the nation as a 
whole does exert itself and it tries to determine public policy 
by giving unusual attention to the election of a president. 
For a time while the president retains his popularity there 
seems to be realized responsibility. 

But Congress too is directly responsible to the people, and 
it wishes to be on the ground floor also. Before long the mesh- 
ing of legislative and executive experience and responsibility 
which should be the result of a party election seem to fail 
and the gears begin to clash. Programs, variously initiated, 
often excellently conceived, do not have a decent trial or be- 
come reasonably effective for they are not administered by 
those who are experienced in governmental organization and 
procedure and existing facilities and personnel for such ad- 
ministration are not called in. In other words, the career 
service and the loyalties which it represents are not drawn 
upon in planning as well as in executing policies. The respon- 
sibility which theoretically we thought we had provided for 
does not work out as we supposed it would under the tradi- 
tional American system. 

In any program for the development of a more responsible 
government, it would appear that the president will have to 
take leadership. Perhaps under present conditions and tradi- 
tions we somehow expect it even though we do not provide 
for it. With an adequate budget bureau staff set up on a 
career basis, and with a real cabinet of the general planning 
and coordinating type—which, of course, he can have if he 
wants to appoint it—and with rather permanent under- 
secretaries as a part of the civil service, it will be possible to 
develop carefully prepared national programs which the 
people need and want and which will have some chance of 
success if soundly administered. Given a proper staff organi- 
zation if the president could have an experienced coordinator 
and general manager as a deputy administrative president, 
perhaps as a cabinet officer without portfolio, he would be 
still better armed. If further this deputy by tradition could 
become a non-political and non-partisan agent, we would be 
on the way toward the development of administration as an 
art in the national government. The American world of 
business and industry has done this as have many local gov- 
ernments in many states. 

Many years ago, David F. Houston, who occupied two 
cabinet posts with Woodrow Wilson, made some such sug- 
gestion in these words: “It is a question in my mind whether 
the president can long continue to be the formal head of the 
government, the chief of his party, and the leader of Con- 
gress. It may be a task too great for any human being to 
stand up under; Congress will resent his attempt to lead it. 
He must at least have the presidency better organized. He 
should have as his first aide one of the ablest men in the 
country and under him three or four men of exceptional 
ability: one to see that the problems affecting a number of 
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departments are dealt with promptly and in the right fash- 
ion; one to establish the necessary contacts with Congress 
and the public including the press and the other to supervise 
the executive offices. ‘Lhe president should ask Congress to 
authorize him to do this and to give him money enough to 
pay a respectable salary to each of them.” Why should the 
Congress or the American people fear such a development? 
Under such a set up Congress would have the opportunity to 
become a real reviewing agency of responsible administrative 
operation. It could give proper attention to well planned 
programs of public action. In so doing it would inevitably 
develop political leadership on the basis of national needs and 
policies. In that case it need not fear or suspect administra- 
tive discretion and action for it would review and criticize 
rather than try to check it. Moreover it has the purse strings. 
Among other things we need just now is a widespread 
understanding of the fact that under our traditional check 
atid balance system and with the shifting that is going on in 
the field we call the division of powers in our federal system, 
it is extremely difficult to the point of being impossible to 
get and keep any national responsible leadership in a legisla- 
ture chosen as is ours. Only through such an understanding 
can we ever work out some alternative for a parliamentary 
system which will give us what the English seem to have. 
‘That we need more responsible governments national and 
local few thoughtful men will deny. The fathers doubtless 
believed that they they were inaugurating a system of national 
responsibility within a limited sphere. Our trouble is that 
the orbit of our national life has been extended enormously 
and our minds are still imprisoned by attitudes which were 
sound in the days of a simpler economy. We must get a new 
look at the whole problem of responsibility as it is affected 
by the development of the field of function, of democratic 
control under actual conditions as we find them, of structure 
as it hampers action when action is necessary, and in the 
light of the present attack upon democracy itself. To allow 
the drifting process to have its way in the kind of world in 
which we live is highly dangerous. To allow suspicion and 
the clash of economic or political interests to prevent our 
government from making the necessary accommodations to 
meet modern situations is to risk too much. We owe it to 
the future as well as to ourselves to give as genuine attention 
to our national political problems as did the men of 1787. 
The debates of 1787 indicate that the fathers deliberately 
turned their backs upon what might have become the parlia- 
mentary system, fearing to establish an all-powerful legisla- 
ture. They established instead a Congress and an independent 
executive each presumably representative of the whole people. 
Congress, however, fails to be a representative national body 
or a responsibly functioning institution. So far as the elec- 
torate can see, the presidential office seems to be the one 
national responsible position immediately related to the whole 
electorate. The core of that responsibility centers in those 
functions of the president which have to do with political 
leadership and his relations with Congress. These need de- 
velopment and implementation so that the president and 
Congress become a government in the technical sense. Mean- 
while the president’s administrative functions might well 
devolve in much larger measure upon some more permanent 
administrative establishment which will provide the basis for 
long-time planning and the balancing of programs as well as 
the day-to-day operation of the national government. In this 
way we would bring our national career service into a closer 
relationship with both the president and the Congress and 
have a real reviewing agency of administrative acts particu- 
larly in connection with the debates on the budget. 
Responsibility in modern times and in a democracy must 
include the power to act for the people when action is neces- 





sary. To distrust or fear the grant of power is to deny valid- 
ity to the whole process of modern government and to 
encourage anarchy. It must be remembered that more than 
ever before liberty is coupled with efficient government exer- 
cising power in behalf of the people. The people themselves 
can make this power responsible only through governmental 
action which represents their will. To distrust a controlled 
and responsible government means that we leave the use of 
power in hands which are not responsible to ourselves. This 
is not the way to freedom but to a new kind of serfdom in 
our world as now organized. A responsible governmental 
establishment is more necessary today than at any time in 
human history for much more is at stake than ever before. 
A paramount question which the world faces is whether 
responsibility can be achieved and maintained through the 
democratic process. Our country can furnish the best proving 
ground for such a test. We have ample physical resources 
and therefore no imperialistic designs, we have discovered 
that many races and nationalities can live happily side by 
side, we have a system of public education that provides wide 
opportunity even into the realm of higher and professional 
instruction, we still have faith in elections and in the elec- 
torate, and we have an almost universal use of the most 
effective devices for intercommunication. Moreover we still 
suspect military establishments. We are thus in position to 
achieve responsibility and maintain democracy if we can set 
up goals to which we can give a common allegiance. If we 
can do this our loyalties will suffer no strain and the tenden- 
cies toward disintegration need not appear. 

The dictators have taught us at least two things: that there 
are no guarantees worth while in the modern alternative to 
democracy and that people are willing to make great sacri- 
fices—yes even their immediate freedom—for announced de- 
sirable economic and social goals though their attainment 
may take many years. Meanwhile dictators too use what 
appear to be the methods and trappings of democracy in 
order to pose as popular choices. And they cultivate patience 
in the multitude even while they whip up passions of various 
kinds to cover up their own failures to perform in the arena 
of domestic polity. 

There can be no question that democracy today is being 
asked to take a responsibility for which originally it was un- 
adapted. The concrete institutional goals for which our early 
democracy crusaded had to do with personal freedoms and 
guarantees against governmental interference. It assumed 
that responsibility for the general welfare could run to the 
people themselves without much common political action 
through governmental mechanisms. Today the general wel- 
fare and even those individual rights to life and the pursuit 
of happiness depend in a much greater degree on cooperative 
efforts through the only agency which is common to all the 
people, their political establishment. 

To perpetuate democracy and responsible government we 
are faced with certain imperatives. 


1. We must discover and proclaim a social and eco- 
nomic program which will provide for Americans the 
essence of economic security and the personal freedoms 
which were inherent in our earlier system of democratic 
opportunity and as we supposed guaranteed by a respon- 
sible constitutional government. Political democracy 
must have its base in economic democracy today as it did 
one hundred years ago or it will disintegrate. Here is 
an integrating principle which should furnish a concrete 
goal for which a whole people can make common sacri- 
fices. 

2. We must accept the principle that the common 
agent of the popular will—the people’s government— 
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will be forced to undertake as public functions what the 
common need requires. The state of the arts, the distri- 
bution of natural resources, the organization of our 
economic life, work opportunities and the accepted 
standards of. living all will play a part in the determi- 
nation of what this common need is. 

3. We must make a conscious and continuous attempt 
to adapt the structure of our government to the 
changing environment in which political institutions 
work. No governmental forms are sacred. They are 
subject to the same laws of adaptation as are other 
structures organic or institutional. If simple checks and 
balances fail let us discover accommodations which may 
allow them to succeed. 

4. We must recognize that, in spite of theoretical 
divisions of the field of governmental power, many of 
the problems facing cur people have become national in 
their scope and they must be met in some large part by a 
national attack. No amount of rationalizing or reason- 
ing from precedent will change this fact. 

5. We must promote an understanding of the demo- 
cratic method and its implications. Self-government is 
impossible without a responsible citizenship. Any people 
which is uninformed, ignorant, short sighted, inattentive 
to ideas or events, which has no capacity for independent 
decision, which has no defense against emotional con- 
tagion, which is fickle and gullible is not prepared for 
the hard task of self-government. It lacks the stuff from 
which responsibility can spring. This the fathers recog- 
nized and they determined that Americans at least 
should be armed for self-government through education. 
Today we are still even more dependent on the educa- 
tional process. And it needs to be much more persuasive 
throughout our whole population. 

6. Most important of all in its final implications we 
are faced with the youth problem and its relation to 
responsible democratic institutions. For how shall youth 
glory in a democratic process which fails, at least for the 
time, to open their door of opportunity? Youth the 





world over for generations fought the democratic fight. 
Just now youth everywhere listens to and in many places 
has followed the siren song of the dictator and the 
power state. Youth wants work, wants a home and 
family, wants to be heard in popular assemblies, wants 
a decent standard of living, and wants those freedoms 
which are understood to be an American heritage. But 
youth now waits after leaving school an average of two 
years before finding a job which on the average is after 
all but temporary. Youth dares not establish a home or 
undertake family obligations until there is some sem- 
blance of secure employment. Youth faces the fact that 
the modal age of criminals in this country is nineteen 
and that our crime bill is computed as $13,000,000,000 
a year. Everywhere the growing dependence on force as 
an instrument of economic and political advantage is in 
evidence. And so youth asks what the democratic 
method is doing in any responsible way to work cut 
answers for his problem or to help him find his own. 
In some very real sense then our enduring quest for 
responsibility continues as a challenge to youth in each 
new generation. It goes on and on from age to age 
showing its various facets, its changing aspects, its new 
and sometimes disturbing imperatives. Youth needs to 
believe in the democratic way if democracy is to be 
maintained. 

To those then who maintain the faith, to those who still 
believe in representative government I suggest that the Amer- 
ican people are at this moment in dire need of a social goal 
to which they can aspire with confidence, a governmental 
structure which can meet the strains and stresses now and in 
the future to be put upon public agencies and a citizenship 
which can be trusted to act responsibility in the premises. 
The quest for responsibility is a process of education, long, 
hard, and continuing. Men have followed this quest through 
the ages. It is our peculiar American obligation to carry on, 
with hope and confidence, so that our heritage may descend, 
strengthened and buttressed, to our children and our chil- 
dren’s children. 


Social Security Needs 


UNSOUND PANACEAS MUST BE AVOIDED 
By PRESIDENT FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 
Special Message to the Congress, January 16, 1939 


gress a message transmitting a report of the Committee 

on Economic Security. In that message I urged that 
Congress consider the enactment into law of the program 
of protection for our people outlined in that report. The 
Congress acted upon that recommendation and today we have 
the Social Security Act in effect throughout the length and 
breadth of our country. 

This act has amply proved its essential soundness. 

More than two and one-half million needy old people, 
needy blind persons and dependent children are now receiv- 
ing systematic and humane assistance to the extent of a half- 
billion dollars a year. 

Three and a half million unemployed persons have received 
out-of-work benefits amounting to $400,000,000 during the 
last year. 

A Federal old-age insurance system, the largest undertak- 


| SOUR years ago I sent to the newly convened Con- 


ing of its kind ever attempted, has been organized, and under 
it there have been set up individual accounts covering 42,- 
500,000 persons, who may be likened to the policy holders 
of a private insurance company. 

In addition there are the splendid accomplishments in the 
field of public health, vocational rehabilitation, maternal and 
child welfare and related services, made possible by the Social 
Security Act. 

We have a right to be proud of the progress we have made 
in the short time the Social Security Act has been in opera- 
tion. However, we would be derelict in our responsibility 
if we did not take advantage of the experience we have 
accumulated to strengthen and extend its provisions. 

I submit for your consideration a report of the Social 
Security Board, which, at my direction and in accordance 
with the Congressional mandate contained in the Social 
Security Act itself, has been assembling data and developing 
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ways and means of improving the operation of the Social 
Security Act. 

{ particularly call attention to the desirability of affording 
greater old-age security. ‘he report suggests a twofold ap- 
proach which | believe to be sound. One way is to begin the 
payment of monthly old-age insurance benefits sooner and 
to liberalize the benefits to be paid in the early years. The 
other way is to make proportionately larger Federal grants- 
in-aid to those States with limited fiscal capacities, so that 
they may provide more adequate assistance to those in need. 
This result can and should be accomplished in such a way 
as to involve little, if any, additional cost to the Federal 
Government. Such a method embodies a principle that may 
well be applied to other Federal grants-in-aid. 

I also call attention to the desirability of affording greater 
protection to dependent children. Here again the report 
suggests a twofold approach which I believe to be sound. 
One way is to extend our Federal old-age insurance system so 
as to provide regularly monthly benefits not only to the 
aged but also to the dependent children of workers dying 
before reaching retirement age. The other way is to liberal- 
ize the Federal grants-in-aid to the States to help finance 
assistance to dependent children. 

As regards both the Federal old-age insurance system and 
the Federal-State unemployment compensation system, equity 
and sound social policy required that the benefits be extended 
to all of our people as rapidly as administrative experience 
and public understanding permit. Such an extension is 
particularly important in the case of the Federal old-age 
insurance system. Even without amendment the old-age 
insurance benefits payable in the early years are very liberal 
in comparison with the taxes paid. This is necessarily so 
in order that these benefits may accomplish their purpose of 
forestalling dependency. But this very fact creates the neces- 
sity of extending this protection to as large a proportion as 
possible of our employed population in order to avoid unfair 
discrimination. 





Much of the success of the Social Security Act is due 
to the fact that all of the programs contained in this act 
(with one necessary exception) are administered by the States 
themselves, but coordinated and partially financed by the 
Federal Government. 

This method has given us flexible administration and has 
enabled us to put these programs into operation quickly. 
However, in some States incompetent and politically dom- 
inated personnel has been distictly harmful. Therefore, I 
recommended that the States be required, as a condition for 
the receipt of Federal funds, to establish and maintain a 
merit system for the selection of personnel. Such a require- 
ment would represent a protection of the States and citizens 
thereof rather than an encroachment by the Federal Govern- 
ment, since it would automatically promote efficiency and 
eliminate the necessity for minute Federal scrutiny of State 
operations. 

I cannot too strongly urge the wisdom of building upon the 
principles contained in the present Social Security Act in 
affording greater protection to our people, rather than turn- 
ing to untried and demonstrably unsound panaceas. As I 
stated in my message four years ago: 

“It is overwhelmingly important to avoid any danger of 
permanently discrediting the sound and necessary policy of 
Federal legislation for economic security by attempting to 
apply it on too ambitious a scale before actual experience 
has provided guidance for the permanently safe direction of 
euch efforts. The place of such a fundamental in our future 
civilization is too precious to be jeopardized now by extrava- 
gant action.” 

We shall make the most orderly progress if we look upon 
social security as a development toward a goal rather than a 
finished product. We shall make the most lasting progress 
if we recognize that social security can furnish only a base 
upon which each one of our citizens may build his individual 
security through his own individual efforts. 


A Great Adventure in Humanity 


DON’T LETS WRECK THE WHOLE ENTERPRISE 
By ARTHUR H. VANDENBERG, U. 8S. Senator from Michigan 
Delivered before the “American Town of the Air,” January 16, 1939, from Washington, D. C., over Station WOL 


ity. | am entitled to speak of it in a spirit of sympa- 

thetic interest because I voted for its passage, despite 
its manifest infirmities. But the fact that I did vote for it 
entitles me—aye, challenges me—to be wholly frank about 
these infirmities. The best friend of social security is he 
who seeks realistically to cure these infirmities. Otherwise, 
they are bad enough finally to be fatal to the whole enter- 
prise. 

Some critics of the Social Security Act like Abraham Ep- 
stein, the veteran executive of the American Association for 
Social Security, think the Act has been a failure so far as 
social security is concerned and a borderline fraud so far 
as taxation is concerned. Epstein bluntly says: “Only a 
national demand for constructive revision may alleviate the 
dangers and convert the Act into a measure which will not 
only adequately meet the pressing needs of those for whom 
it was devised, but also promote the welfare of the nation 
as a whole.” 

I prefer to content myself with saying that so tremendous 


Ti. Social Security Act is a great adventure in human- 





an enterprise could not possibly be launched in completely 
sound and efficient form; that its inauguration has been an 
enormously difficult job, relatively well done under the cir- 
cumstances; but that the infirmities are now so obvious and 
so menacing as to make the postponement of their correc- 
tion rationally indefensible. It is no longer reasonable to 
plead the glory of the objective as an excuse to ignore the 
importance of frank admission that some dangerous mis- 
takes have been made in some basic sections of the law. 

Social security should be ultimately expanded to great 
employee groups not now covered. There is an element of 
undemocratic discrimination in the existing limitations which 
virtually create specially privileged groups. But the existing 
system should be over-hauled, shorn of palpable infirmities, 
and put on firm foundation before any new expansions are 
considered. Let us perfect what we have before we enlarge 
the jurisdiction of an unperfected system. 

No one could remotely hope to deal with the whole Social 
Security Act in 15 minutes. Its ramifying details would re- 
quire nearer 15 hours. But the Act finally stands or falls on 
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its old age benefits and its unemployment insurance. There- 
fore, I confine this discussion to the former—old age bene- 
fit payments under Title II for which some 40,000,000 
employees are now paying 1% of their wages which their 
employers match with another 1%. Under the existing law, 
this tax increases to 114% on each in 1940, or a total of 
3%; to 4% in 1943; to 5% in 1946; and to 6% in 1949 
and thereafter. It ultimately involves the accumulation of 
the famous—(“infamous” would be a better adjective)— 
“full reserve” of 47 BILLION DOLLARS. 

I challenge this section of the law on the following 
grounds: 

(1) A “full reserve” is unnecessary in 2 public, tax sup- 
ported pension system which ought to operate essentially 
on a pay-as-you-go basis with only a “contingent reserve” 
for emergencies. Therefore, most of this 47 BILLION 
DOLLARS is needlessly mulcted from the pay envelopes 
of the country during the next four decades. It is a colossal 
imposition. 

(2) This “full reserve” is not necessary to the safety of 
the old age pension system. It did mot enter the law pri- 
marily for social service purposes. It was and is a Treasury 
device to cushion general deficits. It results in the diversion 
of vast trust funds to pay for general federal spending so 
long as we have an unbalanced budget. 

(3) Because the “full reserve’ costs so much, social se- 
curity itself does not have money enough left to pay ade- 
quate, or even reasonable, old age pensions to workers now 
in middle age, and it postpones too long the beginning of 
even these relatively meagre payments. If the “full reserve” 
be abandoned, larger benefits can start at an earlier date; 
and yet the pay-roll taxes on 40 million workers, and their 
employers, can be frozen at existing levels and saved from 
the impending increase of 50% in 1940 and 200% in 
1949, 

If this challenge is substantially justified, then the pri- 
mary Congressional duty in respect to the Social Security 
Act is to promptly launder it as indicated. This is due the 
middle-age workers who otherwise will receive only a pittance 
at age 65; for example, the average benefit payment in 
1942 will be only about $18 a month as compared with $46 
a month in 1980. It is due the 40 million workers upon 
whom the pay-roll tax falls in the nature of a gross income 
tax; and this tax should not be one penny more than neces- 
sary to social security itself. It is due the employers of the 
country, many of whom, in smaller business, are already 
desperately harassed by their share of the existing 2% tax, 
and who may easily be forced to the wall by their share 
of the increased burden as the tax graduates upward to 6%. 
It is due to candor and conscience in the conduct of public 
finance. It is due the long-range success and stability of social 
security itself. 

The present theory of the law is that as this “full reserve” 
is developed and invested in special 3% U. S. bonds, the 
interest on it will ultimately supplement current pay-roll tax 
revenues sufficiently to pay the contemplated benefits. All 
right; now let’s project ourselves to 1980 when the “full 
reserve” climaxes at 47 BILLION DOLLARS (an utterly 
astronomical figure). Let’s call it 50 BILLIONS for easy 
figuring—(for what difference does 3 BILLIONS one way 
or the other make in this present dispensation?) ‘That year, 
the general tax-payer has to dig up $1,500,000,000 to pay 
the 3% interest on the 50 BILLION “full reserve.” Social 
Security thereupon gets $1,500,000,000 to disburse, along 
with pay-roll taxes, in old age benefits. In other words, 
the general tax-payer actually has contributed $1,500,000,000 
to old age benefit payments that particular year. He has 
contributed it in the form of interest on bonds in the “full 


reserve.” IT WOULD COST THE GENERAL TAX- 
PAYER NO MORE, AND THE SOCIAL SECURITY 
FUND WOULD BE EQUALLY WELL OFF, IF 
THIS $1,500,000,000 WERE A DIRECT CONTRI- 
BUTION TO SOCIAL SECURITY. BUT IN THAT 
EVENT—AND HERE IS THE VITAL POINT OF 
IT—IT WOULD NEVER HAVE BEEN NECES- 
SARY TO COLLECT THE 50 BILLIONS OF “RE- 
SERVE” AT ALL! 

Is 50 BILLIONS of taxes, or a substantial portion of it, 
worth saving during the next four decades? YES! Is the 
government justified, in the name of social security, in need- 
lessly taking 50 BILLIONS, or a substantial portion of it, 
out of the pocket of the employers and employees of the 
nation? NO! Should the fundamental structure of the 
Social Security Act be accordingly immediately changed? 
YES! 

Now let’s see what would be the immediate effects of 
eliminating the “full reserve” and substituting a real “‘con- 
tingent reserve” of, say, five instead of fifty billions. 

In the first place, much more of current pay-roll tax 
revenues would be available to pay old age benefits. Note 
that tax collections through to last New Years were 
$966,000,000 while benefits payments were only $11,000,- 
000! Out of every dollar collected, only a little more than 
one cent went to old age benefits. The rest went into this 
“full reserve.” Of course the percentage paid in benefits 
will sharply increase after 1942 when the benefit payments 
are in full swing. But this demonstrates, even though in 
exaggerated form, the awful appetite of this “full reserve.” 
Obviously, if we were aiming only at a contingent emer- 
gency reserve, we could legitimately and prudently use more 
of the $966,000,000 for earlier and more adequate benefit 
payments for the present generation. That is what equity 
demands if social security for the present generation is to be 
more than an oratorical aspiration; and that is what must 
be done constructively and within reason if we are not to be 
swept into some wholly fantastic formula which will be 
destructive and without reason. 

But there is even more to the story. If we abandon the 
“full reserve” monster, we can keep pay-roll taxes where 
they are for a considerable time to come. We can avoid the 
50 per cent increase next year and the 200 per cent increase 
next decade. Indeed, the Social Security Board’s own Chief 
Actuary declared in October, 1935: 


“Were the reserve plan abandoned, without imme- 
diate increase in the present scale of benefits, initial con- 
tribution rates of 14 per cent from employer and em- 
ployee (instead of 1 per cent) advancing slowly to a 
maximum of 2% per cent (instead of 3 per cent) after 
twenty years (instead of ten) would meet apparent 
benefit requirements for a long time.” 


There can be no doubt the soundness of these conclusions. 
Seventy of the leading life insurance executives of the coun- 
try have declared that the “full reserve” is unnecessary—and 
they ought to know. The splendid Advisory Council, which 
evolved from a Senate Resolution which I introduced two 
years ago and which has just filed a brilliant report, declares 
that “with the introduction of a definite program of govern- 
mental contributions, * * * the size of the old-age insurance 
fund will be kept within much lower limits”: and several 
members of the Council specifically agree that pay-roll taxes 
should stop where they are until we know more definitely 
what the system ultimately will require. 

The truth of the matter is that this “full reserve” got 
into the law for an ulterior reason. The actuarial advisers 
of the President’s Committee on Economic Security were a 
unit against it. But the President insisted and the House 
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Ways and Means Committee yielded when Secretary of the 
Treasury Morganthau frankly told it on February 5, 1935, 
that the device was advisable not for social security—but to 
“retire a large part of the public debt.” In other words, it 
was—and is—frankly a device to help a hard-pressed Treas- 
ury. The money collected in pension taxes goes into I.0.U.’s 
so far as the books are concerned; but it goes into paying 
the general bills of a spendthrift government so far as the 
cash itself is concerned. This is a perfectly legal subterfuge ; 
but it is a travesty upon intellectual honesty in dealing with 
what the Advisory Council says should be “specifically made 
a trust fund.” Furthermore, a continuation of the existing 
law with its “full reserve’ automatically requires a perma- 
nent national bonded debt of $47,000,000,000 at a minimum; 
and thus it is a convenient recourse for the boot-strap-lifters 
who think that a perpetual spending spree is the way to 
solvency and sound prosperity. 

To sum up this specific fundamental, the Social Security 
Act should be sharply amended to put old age pensions on a 
pay-as-you-go basis; to eliminate the “full reserve” which is 
a leech particularly upon the present generation and a 
menace to sound, public finance; to stop the increase in pay- 
roll taxes scheduled to start in 1940; and yet to permit, 
within reason, an equitable readjustment of old age benefits 
so that the beneficiaries in this generation shall not be 
penalized in favor of future generations. 





We must keep old age pensions within the fiscal ability 
of the government to support them. It does no good to 
create new social benefits if we destroy a solvent society in 
which to enjoy them. There can be no golden eggs from a 
dead goose. On the other hand, it is equally indefensible to 
impound pension revenues, gained from needlessly high pay- 
roll taxes, for the purpose of creating a needless reserve 
which, in its very nature, robs today’s generation of a fair 
and decent pension schedule—and that is precisely the state 
of things under the Social Security Act as it exists today. 

In this limited period I have been able to discuss but one 
typical phase of the Social Security Act. I submit that it 
demonstrates, upon the basis of incontrovertible authority, 
that what the great ideal of “social security” requires is less 
enthusiasm over a notable objective and more serious and 
practical consideration to constructive details. It is not 
enough to dream. The important thing is to make these 
dreams dependably come true. They are not coming true— 
so far as today’s generation is concerned—under Title II of 
the existing Social Security Act. But they can come true, in 
more realistic degree, if the Act is changed as I have indi- 
cated. And this method of dealing realistically with Title II 
is the process which must be pursued in connection with the 
whole Act. It was not born perfect; and the quicker we 
frankly recognize this fact, the better off “social security” in 
the United States will be. 


The Freedom of the Press 


ENGLISH VIEWPOINTS 


Discussion between DINGLE FOOT, M.P., NICHOLAS MACASKIE, K.C., and SIR STANLEY REED, M.P. 
Chairman: LORD MESTON, over British Broadcasting System, December 18, 1938 


OOT: Nearly three hundred years ago the proposal 
to set up a system of licensing for the Press impelled 
Milton to write Areopagitica, in which he said, 

“Give me the liberty to know, to utter, and to argue freely 
according to conscience above all liberties.” So there is noth- 
ing new about the topic. What is significant is that we 
should be asked to discuss it here. For over two hundred 
years the freedom of the Press has scarcely been challenged 
in this country except in times of war. But today even we 
are not immune from the totalitarian tendencies that have 
prevailed elsewhere. Nowadays there are people who think— 
people who ought to know better—that we should exercise 
some form of censorship over our newspapers. We should 
prevent them, they suggest, from printing anything that 
might be offensive to the dictators of Europe. So far their 
views have not found general acceptance, but there is an obvi- 
ous tendency towards supervision and control. During the 
recent crisis, for instance, certain passages in a March of 
Time film, which reflected unfavourably upon the Govern- 
ment’s policy, were cut out at the request of a Government 
department. And it is, I think, an ominous sign of the times 
that the powers of interrogation contained in the Official 
Secrets Acts should recently have been employed against jour- 
nalists. I am referring, of course, to the two recent prosecu- 
tions, one at Hull and the other at Stockport. That is one 
instance of an abuse of power on the part of authority, and 
an abuse which needs watching. Before I get on to my main 
theme let me say at once that I know there are other forms 
of pressure inherent in the present-day organisation of the 
Press. These I should like to call the internal restrictions 


of the Press in distinction to what I should call the external 





restrictions which may be brought to bear on the Press from 
outside by the Executive. 

“No Government ought to be without censors, but where 
the Press is free none ever will.” That’s another quotation, 
this time from Jefferson. As I see it, a free Press is an essen- 
tial of Parliamentary democracy. A free and democratic 
State is distinguished from dictatorships chiefly by the exist- 
ence of open and organised opposition. His Majesty’s Oppo- 
sition is just as necessary, and just as valuable a part of our 
Parliamentary constitution as His Majesty’s Government. 
Now, the main strength of an Opposition lies in its being a 
potential Government, and in the fact that it can appeal from 
the majority in the House of Commons to the majority in 
the country. The point is that it can only make such an 
appeal with the assistance of the Press, or I should say with 
the assistance of a free Press, for if the Press is tied to the 
Government of the day, it is no use as a means of appeal to 
the people beyond it. 

I know, of course, that the critics of a free Press see in it 
a menace to the safety of the State; that it is liable to em- 
barrass, or even undo the work of the Government by the 
untimely publication of facts that otherwise would be with- 
held altogether or published only at a later date. But the 
question is, who is going to determine what constitutes the 
safety of the State? Inevitably, of course, the censors would 
be the servants of the Government of the day. It constantly 
happens that the people in office will tend to identify the 
interests of the State with the interests of the governing 
party. Whenever circumstances arise which are liable to 
make the Government unpopular, how easy for those in 
power to persuade themselves that it is not in the public 
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interest that such circumstances should be known. How far 
this attitude may go, and how completely it may become 
effective, is illustrated by its having been possible for those in 
charge of the German Press to prevent the German people 
from even hearing of the message which President Roosevelt 
sent to Herr Hitler during the recent crisis, or even the 
Prime Minister’s speech to the Foreign Press Association. 

Now all the arguments in favour of censorship proceed 
on the assumption that our own rulers will always be wise 
and infallible. Are we to be positive that this will invariably 
be so? And that we can therefore dispense with free criti- 
cism and opposition outside. Are we certain that we shall 
never again have incompetence in high places? And if not, 
will not censorship merely become a cloak to cover up the 
tailures of those in authority? 

Now I don’t mean that our own Press is not open to criti- 
cism. Its faults are generally realised, not least by members 
of the House of Commons. There are precious few daily 
papers which faithfully observe the maxim of the late C. P. 
Scott: “Comment is free: news is sacred.” There are some 
great dailies in which the presentation of news is obviously 
coloured by the political opinion of the proprietors and there 
are grounds for thinking that the opinions expressed are not 
always uninfluenced by the wishes of advertisers. There are, 
too, certain famous journals which make a show of impar- 
tiality and balanced judgment; but when it comes to the 
selection of letters for their correspondence columns they 
take good care, like Dr. Johnson in his Parliamentary reports, 
that the Whig dogs shall not have the best of it. Now, this 
internal influence on the freedom of the Press is all the more 
serious because the number of newspapers has very greatly 
diminished. Before the War, there were seven evening papers 
in London: now those seven have shrunk to three. And in 
many of the great provincial cities there is now only one 
daily paper where there used to be two. That places a very 
heavy responsibility upon those that remain. 

But with all these drawbacks, personally I infinitely prefer 
the present system to any form of Government control. Bet- 
ter six individual proprietors whose power is limited than 
one all-powerful Government, however honest. My point is 
that the average reader is far more influenced by the news 
than by comment, and on the whole it is not in the interests 
of either newspaper proprietors or editors to suppress news. 
But where you have a Government censorship, the Govern- 
ment of the day may very well be interested not merely to 
suppress the views but to suppress news items of the highest 
value and interest. At present the news often comes to us in 
a distorted form. Under censorship there might well be oc- 
casions when it would not come to us at all. 

Meston: Well now, Foot, would you go so far as to advo- 
cate unrestricted free trade in news in time of war? 

Foot: I think that Government censorship is probably one 
of the unavoidable horrors of war. 

Macaskie: I am afraid, Foot, that I am not impressed 
either with your tale of threatened inroads on the freedom of 
the Press, or even with your claim for the unrestricted free- 
dom. To judge your claim properly, we must consider what 
the Press of today is and how far it justifies the claim you 
make for it. To do that we must contrast the Press of today 
with the Press of before the War. If indeed the Press of 
today could be compared with what it was before the War 
your claim for it might be justified. Before the War there 
were seventeen daily papers in London, owned mainly by 
different proprietors, expressing different shades of public 
opinion, and edited by editors who directed the policy of their 
papers themselves and were independent of the views of their 
owners. Today London possesses only nine morning and 
evening papers. The rest have gone down before the compe- 






tition of the two or three great newspaper combines, so that 
the many voices of the Press before the War are reduced to a 
mere handful. Familiar names like the Westminster Gazette, 
Pall Mall Gazette, the Globe, the Echo and the Morning 
Post have all gone. Fortunately, this is not so true of the 
Provinces, where there is still in being a great and independ- 
ent tradition. But even so one has to notice that a great 
London newspaper combine owns or controls no fewer than 
ten different satellites in the Provinces. See what power for 
good or evil that condition of affairs places in the hands of a 
few men in moulding public opinion. 

But does this Modern Press which you champion today 
enjoy the great traditions of independent British journalism? 
The answer is supplied, I think, by Mr. H. A. Taylor in 
his Presidential address last September to the Institute of 
Journalists. There I find him deploring the commercialism 
of the Press. He told his hearers that it has become a news- 
paper industry run almost solely for profit. It is more con- 
cerned, he said, with boosting up circulation by insurance 
schemes, competitions, and intensive canvassing, so as to in- 
crease advertisement revenue, than with spreading carefully 
verified news and well-balanced opinions. 

Reed: Don’t be ungrateful. You newspaper readers owe 
a lot to advertisers. I sometimes hear people say that they 
would like a newspaper without advertisements. Well, you 
can have one for threepence if you like it; and much good 
may it do you! I doubt if people realise that they cannot 
have a good and a free Press without advertisements. When 
you pay a penny or twopence for your paper you are getting 
more than the value of paper, ink and mechanical produc- 
tion. All the huge cost of collecting news from all parts of 
the world is paid by the advertiser. Now here’s a truism; no 
advertisements: then no free Press. "The newspapers without 
advertisements must either be subsidised by the Government 
or supported by men with axes to grind. In my experience 
all this talk of a dictatorship of advertisers is just bunk. 


Macaskie: 1 do not accept that for one moment. At all 
events one result of this commercialising of the Press which 
Mr. Taylor laments, and which in my view has an important 
bearing on the merits of the case you, Foot, attempts to make, 
is the subordination of the editor not only to the owner of the 
paper but to advertisement and circulation departments. 
Editors of the independence of C. P. Scott and J. A. Spender 
are rare today. The truth is, Foot, that the “Freedom of the 
Press” is in far greater danger from the domination of the 
proprietors. I refer to their desire to boost circulation and 
sometimes to use their groups of papers for pushing political 
aims of their own. That is a greater danger than all the 
encroachments of authority. It is not so long ago that one 
great London newspaper proprietor viewed Mr. Stanley 
Baldwin as he then was with so much disfavour that he sup- 
pressed for a time from his newspaper nearly all Mr. Bald- 
win’s political utterances. That was in my view the nega- 
tion of the principle laid down by C. P. Scott, that “com- 
ment is free; news is sacred.” That was an example of bias 
inside the Press itself, which went far beyond any influence 
that the Government of this country has ever attempted to 
exert, at any rate in time of peace. The fact is that the Press 
is already freer than any ordinary subject of the State, and I 
am just as anxious as you, Foot, to keep that freedom. The 
right of the individual to think, to believe, and to vote as 
he wishes, to express his thoughts and beliefs as he wills, and 
to urge others to agree with him, is sacred. I would suggest 
no real limitation upon them. 

But I am convinced that the safety of a democratic State 
in times of international crisis hinges upon some measure of 
Press control. You must accept conditions as they are today. 
On the one hand you have a Press lacking in some cases the 
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sense of responsibility it possessed before the War. On the 
other hand you have a world divided between restless totali- 
tarian States demanding, almost with menaces, some of the 
possessions of the democratic Powers. The crises in which 
these strained relations result involve inevitably delicate nego- 
tiations by our statesmen, negotiations during which the Press 
should, if required by the Government of the day, not merely 
refrain from provocative language, but also consult with the 
Government before lending its weight to a policy to which 
that Government may be opposed. 

You say, Foot, that the safety of the State is used as an 
argument for controlling the Press; but that is not so and 
you must bear this in mind: if the Government abuses its 
position it has to justify itself at the polls in the course of a 
year or two. The newspaper, on the other hand, has only to 
think about a somewhat forgetful body of readers, many of 
whom take in the paper not for its politics at all, but almost 
from habit. 


Foot: The main difference I can see is that a newspaper 
lives by the constant support of its readers; the Government 
only needs the support of the electors once in four or five 
years. 

Macaskie: 1 do not agree, but let me give you two in- 
stances of what 1 mean. On September 6 the Czecho- 
Slovakian Government made proposals to Herr Henlein for 
the solution of the Sudeten problem within the existing 
framework of the State—proposals which were approved by 
our own Foreign Office. Before they could have been con- 
sidered a great London morning paper came out the very 
next day with the suggestion that an alternative to those 
proposals might be the cession of the fringe of alien popula- 
tions. Many think that that suggestion killed or certainly 
gravely prejudiced the Czecho-Slovakian proposals and not 
only encouraged Herr Henlein to refuse to negotiate as he 
did, but caused his masters to demand for the first time ces- 
sion of the Sudetenland. If that be the correct view, then 
surely the policy of our Foreign Office received a grave rebuff 
and a tragic disservice was done to Czecho-Slovakia. The 
other instance occurred on the very morrow of the Munich 
Agreement. Its terms were still to be carried out, and no 
one knew that in carrying them out incidents might not take 
place which might provoke a general war. Yet one news- 
paper, if not others, did not hesitate to publish a statement 
by a distinguished journalist that our A.R.P. precautions 
were so inadequate that barely one hundred guns were avail- 
able for the defence of London. At a later date, when danger 
was past, that item of news might have afforded good mate- 
rial for attacking the Government for its unpreparedness ; 
but coming when it did it merely afforded to a possible enemy 
information of the highest value. If the motive of that 
newspaper was, as I assume it was, merely to urge upon the 
Government the necessity for renewed efforts for defence, 
then I can only say that I think the moment was singularly 
ill-judged and might have resulted in a disclosure of weak- 
ness to a possible enemy. Now I turn to your next point, 
Foot. Your complaint about the tendency to use the Official 
Secrets Act, 1911 to 1920, for the purpose of interrogating 
journalists, a purpose which, as you say, was never envisaged 
by Parliament, is greatly exaggerated. What are the facts? 
It is true that the primary purpose of these Acts is to pre- 
vent espionage in the interests of foreign countries. But 
Parliament designed them to protect all Official Secrets. 
Surely the moves of the police to protect society and detect, 
mavbe, serious crime, which sometimes they prefer not to 
disclose to the Press, are Official Secrets which they are en- 
titled to keep from the public and the Press. You know only 
two prosecutions have taken place since 1920, both, it is true, 
within the last year, both against journalists—one at Stock- 








port, and the other at Hull. The charge against the journal- 
ist at Hull was dismissed, but at Stockport there was a 
conviction and a fine of £5. The Stockport journalist refused 
to reveal the identity of his informant, who had given him 
certain facts which the police had designedly decided not to 
make public. In point of fact, it is generally agreed that per- 
haps these prosecutions were mistaken. That is not to say 
that they were unjust, I see no reason why an over-inquisitive 
journalist, thirsting for news for his paper, and capable of 
doing great mischief, should enjoy a greater immunity than a 
member of the public. 

Foot: I never suggested anything of the kind. What I 
_ is that these Acts should be confined to enemies of the 

tate. 


Macaskie: Your real grievance, Foot, is that the Official 
Secrets Act has not been amended, but my point is that the 
domestic safety of the State requires that these powers should 
be maintained. As you know full well, the Home Secretary 
gave you last May an undertaking in the House that these 
Acts would only be used against the Press in really serious 
cases. There is, too, this protection for the journalist under 
the Act, that no prosecution can proceed without the fiat of 
the Attorney General. 


Meston: Does the Official Secrets Act keep you awake, 
Reed? 


Reed: Never a minute! As you know we had a drastic 
Official Secrets Act in India, and it never cost me a wink of 
sleep. 

Macaskie: But there’s another aspect of the modern Press 
which is plainly deplorable. I refer to intrusion by pressmen 
upon the private lives of individual citizens who may have 
become unfortunately the victims of a tragedy or scandal. 
To the gentlemen of the Press who invade his house or tele- 
phone him at all hours of the day and night, the Englishman’s 
home is no longer his castle. Scandalous titbits of information 
to make an attractive story are eagerly gleaned and pub- 
lished, heedless of the pain caused to the feelings of those 
interrogated. And it’s just those very papers which cater for 
vulgar sensationalism who clamour most loudly at the rare 
interrogation of a journalist by a duly appointed inspector of 
police under the Official Secrets Act. As Mr. Taylor truly 
says of such papers in his address this year to the Institute 
of Journalists, their motto is “where there’s muck, there’s 
money.” 


Reed: One moment, Macaskie, if I may. I want to speak 
strongly about this because I think that the House of Com- 
mons has not behaved well in its indignation at intrusions 
into private life. Complaining members are too timid to stig- 
matise the offender. They tar all with the same brush. 
There is not a single journalist who does not detest intrusion 
into private life and private grief. The sinner, Macaskie, is 
not the journalist. The real sinner is the proprietor who 
sends him on this hateful mission and the public which de- 
mands this class of news. 


Macaskie: Be that as it may, I cannot think that a request 
of the Government to the Press to moderate its criticism of 
totalitarian States in time of crisis or a request to the owners 
of a news-reel film at such times to cut out a particular item, 
or the rare prosecution of a journalist under the Official 
Secrets Act, constitute any real attack on the freedom of the 
Press. Such limited interference in my opinion is most neces- 
sary. I am glad to say, Foot, that you have made out no case 
for me to answer. 

Reed: All journalists will welcome your plea, Foot, for 
the freedom of the Press. You must not mind if I remind 
you of it when a little Bill that I have comes before the 
House of Commons at a later date. 
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I am no out-and-out apologist for the newspapers of today, 
but it seems to me that neither you, Foot, nor you, Macaskie, 
has made any allowance for the conditions under which 
newspapers are actually produced. I agree, of course, that 
no conditions, however bad, can justify bad work, but criti- 
cism, to be practical, must recognise what those conditions 
are. Now the serious work on a daily paper starts about 
half-past four in the afternoon when the editor and his col- 
leagues meet in conference and decide the character of the 
newspaper of the morrow. From that hour onwards a cease- 
less stream of news from all parts of the world—home news, 
foreign, commercial, sporting—pours into the office; and that 
has to be selected, sub-edited, edited, much of it discarded, 
and verified where it can be verified, set in type, corrected 
and arranged and printed. 


And then, too, the leading articles have to be written at 
almost breathless speed and often have to be recast at the last 
minute because of later information. And by midnight the 
first editions must be rushed to the railway station, there to 
catch the newspaper trains for the Provinces. And through 
all this rush the Editor has to keep his eyes on the law of 
libel, the Official Secrets Act, and the privileges of the House 
of Commons. Now just a word on the law of libel; that is 
the editors’ nightmare; it has been so expanded by rulings of 
Courts that a new profession has arisen. It is sometimes 
called “gold-digging.” I should like to use a shorter term 
but perhaps the British Broadcasting Company would not 
permit me. 

There is quite a considerable trade in the manufacture of 
bogus libel actions in the hope of getting something out of 
the newspapers. No sensible person would weaken the pro- 
tection the law of libel gives to the citizen, but this “gold- 
digging” is bad for the community, because it prevents the 
exposure of ramps which exploit the public. Those of the old 
generation will remember how Labouchere devoted pages of 
his paper to pillorying the fraud and the humbug. Why are 
the “City” articles of most newspapers tame and uninspiring? 
Simply because under the existing law of libel the risks of 
exposing the ramp are so large that no editor cares to face 
them. Now with all this survey of the conditions of the 
Press, I was rather staggered the other day when at one of 
our conferences we were told that the newspaper Press of 
today is so unpopular that it is hopeless to expect an amended 
libel law from the House of Commons. I do not admit the 
charge of unpopularity. As a journalist of over half-a- 
century I am just as proud of my profession as the day I 
became a junior reporter. I do not think that the charge is 
true. Great newspapers in London command immense re- 
spect. Go to Birmingham, Leeds, Manchester, Liverpool, 
Edinburgh and Glasgow and you'll find large independent 
papers honoured throughout the whole area in which they 
circulate. Of course, there are exceptions, but so there are 
everywhere. And now, Macaskie, I am going to challenge 
good and hard on this question of control. What sort of 
control do you visualise? By whom is it to be exercised ? 
Let me give my personal experience. For nearly twenty years 
I edited a newspaper in India. There we had a drastic Offi- 
cial Secrets Act and a still more drastic Press Act. I never 
gave either a thought: I did not mean to publish Official 
Secrets. I tried to preserve the canons of fairness. Yet I 
was flabbergasted to read an official statement saying that I 
had been thrice “warned” under the Press Act. I could recall 
no such warning. Only after anxious thought could I make 
out what the statement meant. 

Then I found out that one case was when I protested 
against action by the local government, which the Secretary 
of State for India decided, on appeal, was absolutely illegal. 
The second was when I demanded dismissal from the high 


military command of the men responsible for the tragedy of 
Mesopotamia. I afterwards learned that the then Viceroy of 
India had taken action in the same direction three days be- 
fore. What the third case was I don’t know to this day. So, 
my conclusion is that no Ministers, no officials, no commis- 
sion, no body can be trusted with the Control of the Press, 
even assuming that it is desirable. And we have an example 
at home, The Official Secrets Act was passed mainly against 
spies and spying. It has been three times invoked for purposes 
entirely outside the original intention. 

No, I am convinced that any control of the Press would 
be far worse than any disease which may exist. What is our 
protection, then, from the few offenders against the liberty 
we demand? To my mind the worst feature of modern jour- 
nalism is not unfair comment but it is the cooking of news. 
Now there the community has its own remedy; that remedy 
lies in the “straight” news of the B.B.C. And the general 
standard of our journalism will be raised by the secondary 
school. A very wise journalist, long connected with what we 
call the Popular Press, tells us that it is now below the 
intelligence of its readers. It is based on the products of the 
old type of elementary school and it forgets—or it has for- 
gotten—the secondary school. The rising level of education 
I am convinced, not only will demand, but is actually de- 
manding today, a higher standard of journalism, because 
one of the healthiest signs of the times is the increasing cir- 
culation of journals of the best type. Control would then, 
to my mind, be a disastrous measure. Education is the 
solvent. The secondary schools are providing the safeguard 
against any evils—some of which I frankly admit, some of 
which you exaggerated, Macaskie—evils which may exist in 
a section of the newspaper Press of today. 


Meston: We all have our favorite newspapers and mag- 
azines; most of us also have our pet aversions. When one 
of our aversions does something which we particularly dis- 
like, we get angry and call for muzzles. But, when we cool 
down again, most of us realise how difficult it would be to 
get muzzles that would fit. It isn’t often what a newspaper 
says that is objectional, but what it misses out; not false 
news, but the way news is dished up; not misquotations, but 
partial quotations; and so on. It is difficult to legislate 
against mischief of that sort without risking worse mischief. 

And that brings me to what has been running in my mind 
all through this discussion. To adapt a well-known proverb, 
a country gets the Press which it deserves. We pride our- 
selves on public opinion in our country being on the whole 
sensible and tolerant; it may truly be said of our Press that 
it also on the whole is sensible and tolerant. It isn’t, of 
course, impeccable. A Fleet Street magnate may get above 
himself and do something foolish—Mr. Macaskie gave us an 
example—but the people won’t take him too seriously, and 
a falling circulation brings him to his senses. Or an eager 
young reporter may intrude on some private sorrow, but 
his Editor very soon hears of it from indignant neighbours. 
Bad temper or band manners in a newspaper don’t pay. 
But, of course, bad judgment is a different matter, especi- 
ally when it threatens the safety of the country. There is no 
cure for it, except by throwing greater responsibility upon 
the Press. Everyone who has been inside the machinery of 
government knows how readily the best elements in the 
Press respond when they are consulted by those in authority, 
and how loyally they respect confidence. It may be that 
along this line lies the remedy for the sort of trouble which 
Mr. Macaskie apprehends. 

Just one more word. What a sad amount of rubbish, we 
sometimes think, creeps into the columns of some of our 
most popular newspapers. Yes, but how can it be otherwise, 
so long as many newspaper readers like rubbish, or even 
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accept it? With education improving, however—and this is 
Sir Stanley Reed’s point—there won’t be the same interest 
in silly gossip and scandal. Meanwhile, it isn’t boasting to 
say that, all in all, our British Press is the best in the world; 
the more reason, Mr. Macaskie would say, for preserving 





its virtue ; the more reason, Mr. Foot would say, for refusing 
to curb its freedom and its discretion; certainly the more 
reason, we should all admit, for having as little as possible 
of the dictation which is making a mockery of the Press in 
some great countries today. 


Physiology for the Engineer 


THE PHENOMENON OF LIFE 
By HOWARD W. HAGGARD, of Yale University 


Tenth Robert Henry Thurston Lecture, delivered at the Annual Meeting of The American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, New York, December 5-9, 1938 


T IS always a great pleasure to talk with engineers on 
physiological matters and it is also, as I have found 
from sad experience, a dangerous procedure. The pleas- 

ure comes from the fact that we have a common ground of 
understanding. ‘There are certain basic principles of physics 
and chemistry which, when applied to the functioning of 
inanimate machinery, make engineering ; these same prin- 
ciples when applied to the activity of the living machine 
make physiology. In our respective fields we both deal 
mainly with the phenomena of energy transformation. The 
human body is a prime mover. But—and here is the great 
difference in our fields—the human body is also alive. It is 
at the point of this aliveness and all that it implies that the 
engineer and the physiologist come to the parting of the 
ways. We meet and go together in perfect harmony of 
understanding as long as we discuss only detached principles 
and broad conceptions. The danger comes when the engineer 
attempts to apply, not his engineering principles but his engi- 
neering practices, to the human body. The physiologist in 
his understanding of basic principles may be, and usually is, 
a second-rate engineer, but although he cannot define life he 
has learned to have the feel of it, to know its limitations, 
and to understand something of its manifestations. 

The temptation and danger in talking to engineers on 
physiological matters is, for simplicity, to treat the body as 
inanimate—divorced from life. One continually desires to 
liken the digestive tract to the conveyer line, grinding mills, 
and digesting vats of the chemical engineer; to present the 
nervous system in terms of the telephone switchboard, lines, 
and subscriber phones; and to describe the circulation of the 
blood in analogy with the city water system. Such concep- 
tions give a superficial, dangerously superficial, simile that 
intensifies the one failing of the engineer in dealing with the 
workings of the human body; it subordinates the one feature 
that should be continually emphasized. And that feature is 
the peculiarity imposed by life. In following out the mechan- 
ical analogy, physiology is reduced to easy dogmatisms that 
are prone to make the engineer feel that the human body 
can be towed into the repair shop, hoisted on a trestle, and 
then have the heart valves ground. 

The point I shall continually stress in this talk is the com- 
plexity introduced into all problems of which man is a part 
by reason of the fact that the human body is alive; that it 
acts and reacts, not as an inanimate machine, but in a special 
way that is peculiar to living things. 

More and more the engineer deals with the reactions of 
human beings. The condition of the factory in which men 
work is only one small part of his widened scope. He has 
invested the home with a multitude of appliances for the 
convenience and comfort of the human occupants. He has 


altered and controlled the physical environment in which 
human beings spend their time, sleep, use their senses. He 
has put into the hands of the men and women of a whole 
nation, powerful machines of transportation, useful but de- 
structive, which for all their mechanical perfection must be 
adapted to control by living human beings. In doing all this 
the engineer has educated the public, made them machinery 
conscious. But this education has gone little beyond the 
teaching of the rules of thumb necessary to employ the 
machines which the engineer has designed. 

All this is fine achievement. But tonight I point to one 
peculiar aspect of the situation. And I raise this question: 
Is it not possible that in designing these machines, these con- 
veniences, these artificial environments, the engineer in suit- 
ing them to human need- has also been guided only by rules 
of thumb of physiology as incomplete as is the simple dog- 
matic knowledge with which a public, untrained in true 
engineering, has learned to use these machines? If the engi- 
neer is going to create environments or create situations 
affecting human beings, then the activities of human beings, 
and that is physiology, become a major element in his prob- 
lems. I go even farther in my bluntness and say that this is 
the element of his problems about which the engineer knows 
pathetically little; that he is dangerously inclined to dismiss 
this enormously complicated subject with simple and incom- 
plete explanations; and to solve problems involving two 
fields when he has a broad knowledge of only one. We have 
here, as I see it, with the continual extension of engineering 
achievement, a critical situation. 

Now, I do not mean to imply that the engineer in dealing 
with his problems neglects physiology entirely. His essential 
oversight, so it seems to me, is in his tendency to limit his 
study to the one part or one function directly and obviously 
affected by the environment he modifies or creates. In so 
doing he fails to recognize one of the most basic principles 
of physiology: It is the integration of all bodily functions. 
If I were to set down the primary physiological axiom for 
engineers, it would be this: The body operates only as a 
whole; affect in any way a single part or a single function 
and you affect every other part and every other function— 
you affect the whole. 

Now what I have to say tonight is very largely in exem- 
plification of this often neglected integration of the body. I 
am not attempting to give here a course in physiology, but 
only to make one point and illustrate that one point. There 
are many engineering achievements from which I might 
choose. I have selected two: Air conditioning and modern 
artificial lighting, both of which have, so far as they are used, 
changed the human environment. 

The engineer dealing with illumination would naturally 
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learn the physiology of the eye, he would know its action 
and its peculiarities. But, unless he were very exceptional, 
he would treat the eye as if its functions were isolated— 
limited to the eye and complete in the eye. In reality, the 
eye, or any other sense organ, is only an energy-transforming 
device which serves to make contact between some form of 
energy in the environment—in this case light—and the body 
as a whole. In studying illumination, my first suggestion 
would be to go back even beyond physiology—to go back to 
evolution. This field would show the fact, and the reason 
why, that the eye itself cannot serve as an indicator of the 
adequacy of illumination. The eye will continue to work 
under conditions that strain and damage it and interfere 
with health. This is a necessary quality and one that has 
evolved with the senses, for man in all ages has met emer- 
gencies in which vision under inadequate light was necessary 
to save life—temporary situations in which eyestrain was an 
insignificant feature. The eyes have reserves of functional 
capacity for emergencies, but for emergencies only. 

Turning from evolution to anatomy and physiology the 
student would find that the eyes are essentially extensions of 
the brain brought to the surface in order that they may be in 
a position exposed to light. The eyes have extensive nervous 
connections with the organs of equilibrium of the inner ear, 
the semicircular canals; both have connections with the cere- 
brum, the bulging upper part of the brain in which con- 
sciousness, reasoning, temperament, and similar functions are 
centered; the cerebrum in turn has connections with every 
organ in the body. But the eye and the semicircular canals 
have an especially close connection with the great vagus 
nerves. These nerves are the ones which extending from the 
brain down the neck and into the thorax and abdomen, exer- 
cise a controlling influence over digestion, respiration, and 
circulation. 

The fact that vision, equilibrium, digestion, circulation, 
respiration, and even temperament are closely linked together 
is illustrated most graphically by seasickness. In this illness 
the primary disturbance is in the semicircular canals; but 
because of the close connection of these organs with the cere- 
brum the effect of their disturbance is influenced profoundly 
by mental impressions. If you doubt this, discuss food with 
a man who is on the verge of seasickness. The disturbed 
state of the semicircular canals radiates throughout all the 
extensive connections in the nervous system which I have 
mentioned. As a result, the motion of the eyes is altered, 
the functions of the stomach affected, and perceptions of the 
cerebrum influenced with the development of a despondency 
that engenders hope of a quick demise. Nor do the effects 
stop with the organs I have listed; the nervous disturbance 
radiates further; blood pressure is altered, so also is the flow 
of saliva; the muscles become weak and breathing shallow. 
All these far-reaching changes result simply from a disturb- 
ance in one sense organ. 

Essentially the same sequence of events, though milder in 
their effects, occurs in car sickness, but here the original dis- 
turbance is in the eyes. It makes no difference where in the 
system the source of disturbance is, the results are the same. 
Seasickness and car sickness are acute conditions, extreme 
effects; but eyestrain can cause in minor degree the same 
changes and through the same nervous connections. From 
the strain put upon them the eyes may not hurt or even 
become red; instead, there may be dizziness because of the 
connection with the semicircular canals; there may be diges- 
tive disturbances because of the connection with the vagus 
nerves; there may be, and there usually are, altered dispo- 
sition and headache because of the connection with the 
cerebrum. 

Severe disturbances such as seasickness demand and obtain 
attention, they usurp all of the man’s capacities. Slight dis- 




























turbances, if they are persistent, may on a lesser scale usurp 
capacities but they are not so demanding of recognition; they 
may even be accepted as part of the inescapable lot of man 
who is resigned to minor disturbances of well-being. Never- 
theless, the fact remains that for want of a few foot candles 
of artificial illumination or a proper arrangement of light 
sources, a fair proportion of men and women suffer from 
physiological disturbances which interfere with their capaci- 
ties to work, with their digestions, and their dispositions, 
and hence with their relations with all others with whom 
they come in contact. 

I do not mean here to imply that proper illumination will 
remedy all the ills of the body and of society. I use eye- 
strain merely as an illustration of the integration of func- 
tions—just one of many conditions in which the environments 
influence the behavior of men in directions seemingly remote 
from the source of the disturbance. 

And now in somewhat more detail I turn to another field 
to iliustrate the same point—and the same responsibility for 
the engineer who changes or creates environment. I ask you 
to follow with me for a few minutes into a subject much to 
the front today—that of air conditioning. The state of the 
surrounding atmosphere is well recognized as one of the 
working and living conditions of primary importance to the 
well-being of men. 

First in this problem I block out familiar boundaries. It 
is now thoroughly recognized that “bad air” so-called, with 
its depressing effects on bodily activity, does not acquire its 
badness from any change in chemical composition. The body 
has a toleration to variations in oxygen and carbon-dioxide 
content far beyond any that would occur under conditions 
of the most extreme bad ventilation. People live in comfort 
and perform their activities efficiently in Denver, Colorado, 
where the normal partial pressure of oxygen corresponds 
to 16 per cent of oxygen at sea level—nearly 5 per cent 
below that in this room. Carbon dioxide is no longer con- 
sidered a poisonous waste; there is nearly 6 per cent of this 
gas at all times in the air of the lungs. The old conception 
of a poisonous effluvia given off from the lungs and from the 
human skin has now been relegated wholly to the field of 
cosmetics and finds its place in the commercial exploitation 
of mouth washes and deodorizing soaps. In short, we all 
accept the statement that the effects of poorly conditioned 
air are not respiratory but cutaneous. Bad ventilation acts 
upon the temperature-regulating system of the body. 

The temperature-regulating system brings us at once to a 
broad principle of physiology; it is the principle of vital con- 
stants. We speak of the conditions in the interior of the 
body as the internal environment. This internal environ- 
ment is, during health, kept in a state of amazing uniformity. 
The range of conditions which the living and active cells of 
the body can tolerate is extremely narrow. A slight change 
in alkalinity, in salt concentration, in chemical composition, 
or temperature, may have a profound influence upon cellular 
activity, may even stop it and so end the phenomena called 
life. To maintain this uniformity of internal environment 
the body has elaborate regulating mechanisms. 

Next, the body has about it an external environment—a 
highly variable external environment to which the body must 
make continual adjustments through its regulating mecha- 
nisms in order to maintain the indispensable constancy of in- 
ternal environment. In making these adjustments the body 
expends from its capabilities. I do not want to say here that 
it expends its energies because, particularly in speaking before 
an engineering group, I deplore the loose use of the word 
energy such as we find in explanations of this sort or in its 
use in such absurd expressions as “nervous energy.” I prefer 
the somewhat vague and certainly awkward expression, ex- 
pend from or limit its capabilities. To exemplify what I 
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mean and at the same time to anticipate what I shall talk 
about, there is this situation: In very hot and moist sur- 
roundings bodily functions are so engaged in maintaining a 
uniform body temperature that these functions have little 


capability left for other performances. Regulation is not 
carried out by some simple mechanism ; it comprises all bodily 
functions and involves their activities. It does not take a 
physiologist to tell an engineer that hot surroundings make 
the performance of a task difficult or impossible. 

Body temperature is one of the vital constants, but this 
does not mean a uniformity with the precision of engineering 
measurements. The temperature in the mouth is on the 
average 98.6 F at 3 p. m., but it is nearer to 97 F at 3 a. m— 
a 2-deg daily variation; it is one or two degrees higher in 
the interior of the body than in the mouth and at times many 
degrees lower in the flesh of the feet and hands; the tem- 
perature of the exposed skin may be only slightly above the 
surrounding air. I deal with this elementary physiology with 
which you are familiar because I want my story continuous. 

The heat to keep the body warm is developed in the active 
tissues, mainly the muscles, and, as you know, a muscle 
always during life, even in rest, is slightly tense; this tense- 
ness necessitates the liberation of energy as heat. The amount 
of heat produced in a man relaxed and warm in bed is regu- 
lated by another system, which I shall not discuss, to a 
constant minimum basic evolution of some 160 Btu per hour 
per square yard of skin surface. A man of average size has 
about two yards of skin. From this low level, heat produc- 
tion may rise during muscular exercise to 20, 30, even 40 
times the resting rate. Here then is the body with a widely 
variable heat production and widely variable external en- 
vironment into which this heat must be eliminated; the body 
must adjust between the two and maintain a reasonably con- 
stant internal temperature. 

Some 80 per cent of the heat dissipated from the body 
goes out through the skin but most of it is not directly con- 
ducted to the surface from the underlying tissues. The heat 
is brought to the skin by the blood. The amount of blood 
flowing through the skin determines the temperature of the 
skin and hence the heat loss. The size of the blood vessels in 
the skin is controlled by the nervous system; there are im- 
pulses which cause the muscles in the walls of the vessels to 
relax and so permit enlargement; other impulses constrict 
and so lessen the size of the vessels. These impulses in turn 
flow out from a heat-regulating center in the brain—an engi- 
neer would call it a thermostat, and, I suspect, begin to make 
analogies. The secretion of sweat is similarly under nervous 
control. When the temperature of the blood rises a fraction 
of a degree the vessels in the skin increase in size and more 
sweat is secreted. When it falls, the vessels constrict and 
sweating is diminished.” All this is simple and straightfor- 
ward. 

But now we come to the first complicating factor in the 
coordination of bodily functions. When the vessels of the 
skin expand, the resistance to the flow of blood is dimin- 
ished, since by dilatation of the vessels in the skin the channel 
for the flow of the fluid is increased. The pressure, therefore, 
tends to fall and it in turn must be regulated, for here, 
within limits, is another vital constant. To hold up the 
pressure, arteries are constricted in parts of the body other 
than the skin, a compensatory constriction mainly in the 
digestive organs. Consequently digestion may be slowed; in 
extreme cases it is stopped. To help hold up the pressure of 
the blood diverted to the enormous channels in the skin, the 
heart must pump a greater volume for the circulation. In 
hot surroundings the heart in a man at rest may be doing as 
much work as it would in the same man performing violent 
exertion in cool surroundings. You have noticed the deaths, 
during the heat waves, of invalids with damaged hearts. 





Heat to them is the same as the exertion which they are 
incapable of making. It correspondingly limits the capabili- 
ties of the man with the normal heart. 

All this arrangement for losing heat that I have described 
is known in my field as the physical regulation of body tem- 
perature. There is a second controlling mechanism; this one 
is not physical but chemical. It adapts man not to heat but 
to cold. In cold surroundings even when the heat losses are 
brought to the lowest possible amounts, when the vessels of 
the skin are shut down to the utmost and the secretion of 
sweat is at a minimum, the heat produced in the body at rest 
may not be sufficient to maintain the normal temperature. 
The skin becomes uncomfortably cold. The temperature we 
feel is never that of the interior of the body but only that 
of the skin. In the cold skin nervous impulses arise and are 
retransmitted from the spinal cord and brain to the muscles. 
The muscles grow tense, burning more food and so producing 
more heat; if tenseness alone fails to give the needed heat, 
the muscles contract and relax rapidly, the condition known 
as shivering. At the same time the muscles attached to each 
hair pull in an effort—an abortive one—to make it stand 
erect, thus as in other animals to expand and enmesh a 
greater layer of still air about the body. The best that a 
human being can do in this respect is to develop goose- 
pimples. 

To emphasize the independence of internal temperature 
and skin temperature in sensation and regulation I digress to 
point to the peculiar conditions occurring at the beginning 
of a fever. Under the influence of bacterial products lib- 
erated in the body, the heat-regulating center in the brain 
closes down the blood vessels in the skin; less heat is lost 
but no less is produced, the temperature of the body conse- 
quently rises and there is fever, but the man, instead of feel- 
ing warm feels cold, for his skin is cold; his muscles shiver, 
he has a chill. I emphasize this control of muscular tense- 
ness by skin temperature because it is a point to which I 
return. 

Now in all I have said, I have made a good case for air 
conditioning. Any air conditioning, dating back as it does 
to the first savage who built a fire in his cave or fanned 
himself with a leaf, now takes on new and vast importance 
at the hands of the modern engineer. I see, as the engineer 
sees, the great advantages of comfort and of conservation of 
capabilities that may be thus directed to productive work. 
But I see also a drawback in the refinements of air condi- 
tioning. From my brief story of temperature regulation it 
would seem to be evident that the more nearly the cooling 
powers of the external environment can be brought to the 
optimum for free heat loss and comfort, the less effort is 
needed by the regulating mechanism of temperature control 
in maintaining a uniform internal environment. Simple, 
clear, and advantageous. But here we come to the danger of 
simplicity. The engineer is, in matters of development, a 
man of great refinement; if in the room a temperature varia- 
tion of 5 deg can be achieved, why not one of 2 deg, why 
not, with refinement of control, make it a fraction of a 
degree? Fine in principle, fine in selling talk, but disastrous 
in physiological practice. Here is where the peculiarity of 
living things comes into the situation. 

The body responds only to stimulation. When stimula- 
tion is removed, stagnation results and the human machine 
does what the inanimate machine never does—it goes to 
sleep. Continual activity is the penalty for life. When a 
machine is stopped it does not deteriorate functionally, but 
the body does. Tie an arm across the chest, keep it station- 
ary, and the muscles shrink and lose their strength. Man has 
never, until the engineer came on the scene, met an external 
environment in which the cooling powers of the air were held 
constant. For the man who is exercising, such constancy is 
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not detrimental, for in him the rate of heat production is 
variable and the heat-controlling mechanism is kept active 
even when the external temperature is uniform. But let a 
man at rest stay in such air and his heat-controlling mech- 
anism also comes to rest; I should like to say it goes to sleep. 
The invigorating pleasant sensations experienced on a brisk 
fall day are due to the tensing and relaxing of the muscles 
as the cool air strikes first one area of the skin and then 
another. It is a sort of continual massage. 

The temperature-regulating mechanism of the body at rest 
operates best when there are slight but definite and continual 
changes in the cooling power of the air. The maintenance 
of too-uniform air conditions relaxes the muscles—takes 
away this stimulating property of irregular cooling. It 
relaxes too, as I have said, the temperature-regulating mech- 
anism—makes it for a time sluggish so that it does not then 
respond well to the severe and abrupt changes experienced in 
going out of doors from the air-conditioned room. As a result 
of this slowed response there may be an exaggerated sense 
of heat; there may be changes in many functions such as 
blood pressure; and there may be annoying nervous disturb- 
ances. What, in this rather elaborate way, I have been try- 
ing to point out is that temperature regulation of the body 
is a part of the living system. Its vital peculiarities cannot 
be ridden over roughshod by the engineer; they must be 
deferred to. 

I have said nothing here about the effects of air conditions 
on the nasal passages and I have not for the simple reason 
that, in spite of much talk, neither the physiologist nor the 
engineer as yet knows anything about them. I have not 
mentioned the influence of humidity, if any. The often- 
mentioned delightful feel of the air in greenhouses in the 
winter time is not due to the high humidity but to the ver- 
tical movement of the air resulting from the cold roof. 
Again, I have not dealt with the bracing effects of unequally 
applied radiant heat or the influence of air conditioning on 
the prevalence of infectious diseases about which again, in 
spite of much talk and a few inconclusive experiments, no 
one has any sound knowledge. But we can be sure of this: 
You cannot take the facts of climatology and apply them to 
an air-conditioned room. Because there are few head colds 
in Tucson, Arizona, and little scarlet fever in the tip of 
Florida means nothing in air conditioning, for here it is not 
man but another living organism that is concerned. The 
living organism in this case is the parasite that causes disease. 
It too has its limitations to external environments. It is not 
warm weather acting on man that keeps him free from colds 
and scarlet fever; or cold weather acting on him that keeps 
him free from yellow fever. Weather does not cause disease, 
except sunburn, sunstroke, heat collapse, and frostbite. Most 
diseases—even the common cold—are due to infections, and 
it is the parasite that has its climatic preferences. Until the 
engineer can air-condition all outdoors his efforts will have 
little effect on the occurrence of infectious diseases. And if 
and when he does condition climate he will not do away with 
infections but only with the seasonal variations in the kinds 
of diseases. Perhaps in the modern, tight, air-conditioned 
room where air movement is slight as compared to that in 
the drafty houses with their fireplaces in which our grand- 
fathers lived, the spread of infection is actually increased. 

Sometimes in my more Spartan moments I have the pass- 
ing thought that the engineer may be undermining our 
national constitution—human constitution—by taking away 
the hardening influence that our pioneer ancestors knew. I 
have visions of my grandfather rising in the morning, break- 
ing the ice on the water pitcher, chopping wood for the 
kitchen stove and fireplace, leading a vigorous, rugged life. 
And then when I have thoughts of our own cultivated, nur- 





tured decadence with the body made soft and flabby at the 
hands of the luxuries of engineering, I admire our ancestors 
—but I thank God for the engineer and his automatic heat- 
ing and air conditioning. 

And now to conclude, I want to brag for just a moment 
about the living human machine with which I deal. When 
we turn from temperatures of the air to its pollution with 
dust and fumes we find that the human body has anticipated 
the best modern principles and practices of air conditioning 
by some millions of years. 

Under the conditions in which men work—indeed in the 
conditions in which we all live—the air breathed may, as 
between winter and summer, have a maximum temperature 
variation of more than 100 F; the humidity may vary from 
a few per cent of saturation to full saturation, and the air 
may contain chemical substances, dusts, bacteria, and fungi. 
The air reaches the nose in these enormously varied physical 
states and in all degrees of pollution. Ten inches from the 
nose are the lungs, exquisitely sensitive organs which are 
dangerously injured unless the air reaching them is so condi- 
tioned as to be of uniform temperature at 98 F, nearly fully 
saturated with water vapor, freed from dust, and free from 
fumes and bacteria. At least 500 cu ft of air a day must be 
thus conditioned for the lungs. The conditioning is carried 
out in a space 3 in. long and less than 2 wide—the nasal 
passage—equipped (and it has been so equipped for thou- 
sands of centuries) with all modern air-purifying devices. 
Those of you who may have regarded the nose as merely an 
appendage of the face and the annoying seat of head colds, 
I ask to consider this organ in all its true glory. The nasal 
passages go back straight into the head, joining, in the rear, 
the throat. The slanting extension in front is merely a roof, 
a cover to keep out the rain and other projectile bodies. The 
real functions of the nose are carried out by the walls of the 
passages. They gain surface from a dividing septum and on 
each side there are horizontal projections called turbinates. 
The air entering the nose is baffled, is spread into thin layers 
between soft warm tissue wet with a viscous fluid. The air 
is heated and moistened. The dust particles and bacteria are 
projected against the sticky surface and are held there. 

This fluid that forms a layer on the surface is called mucus; 
it is sweated out from the membranes of the nose but it is a 
very different fluid from sweat; mucus is a clear liquid of 
extremely high viscosity. It forms an unbroken film covering 
completely the surfaces of the nasal passages and extending 
down into the throat. Thus a protective layer is formed 
separating the flesh from the air. This layer continually 
flows backward; new fluid is formed on the surface as the 
layer passes into the throat to be swallowed. The movement 
is not from gravity but is imparted by structures called cilia. 
Cilia are microscopically minute hairlike structures extend- 
ing from the surface of the nasal passages in millions. These 
cilia move ; they wave back and forth slowly in one direction, 
rapidly in the other. They impel the mucus film continually 
backward; the trip from the tip of the nose to the back of 
the throat level with the base of the tongue takes about 12 
min. Visualize, if you will, the continuous moving unbroken 
film of viscous fluid and you have the essential principle in 
the finest air-conditioning device that has ever been devel- 
oped. And add to this elaborate arrangement, if you will, 
the presence of a secreted antiseptic in the mucus, a substance 
called lysozyme, that will destroy most bacteria. 

Now, throughout this talk—aside from my digression on 
the beauties of the nose—I have tried to emphasize—and 
elaborate—one point. It is this: There is no isolated, no 
separate, no independent part of the body; the body operates 
only as a whole. When the engineer creates or controls en- 
vironments in which the body is to operate, any change in 
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any one feature of the environment affects the body as a 
whole. And furthermore, the effect on the body alters its 
reactions and tolerances to all preexisting conditions in the 


environment. Thus to be specific, air conditioning is ‘not 
limited in its physiological effects to its influence upon heat- 
regulating mechanism of the body; instead it alters the body 
as a whole in every one of its physiological and psychological 
functions. Because of these changes, the man’s reactions are 
changed to all sorts of situations and influences that existed 
before air conditioning was introduced. From one change in 
his environment he becomes a changed man. This is true 
for the reason that none of the functions of the body works 
alone; instead, the action of each is integrated with that of 
every other function; alter one function and you have influ- 
enced all. Do so seemingly insignificant a thing to a man 
as pull one hair on his head and you deal, not with the scalp 





alone, or even the head alone, but with every function in his 
body, with the man as a whole. 

Today, the engineer goes into every field touched by man 
and there he creates for men new or changed environments. 
Each creation, each change, involves a reaction—a physiolog- 
ical response. Each creation and each change, since it affects 
all situations which have existed before, becomes, not a mere 
addition, but a completely new problem to be solved in its 
totality. In every such problem of engineering there is this 
physiological factor. And my hope is that the engineer will 
recognize this factor and give it its proper consideration. I 
hope then that he will learn some physiology and in so doing 
learn to know the human body, not in terms of engineering 
practice or as isolated functions, but with a broad under- 
standing of those peculiarities which are imposed by the phe- 
nomenon of life. 


Our Great Need of a Standard of Value 


WRAPPING OUR GOLDEN TALENTS IN A NAPKIN 
By DR. LEWIS H. HANEY, Professor of Economics, New York University 
Delivered at a Dinner in Detroit given by the Board of Commerce of that City, December 29, 1938 


Gradually we are coming to realize that the most evil 
condition in this country today, ts the predominance of 
POLITICAL values over economic values. In a land pre- 
eminent for business achievement, we find everything subor- 
dinated to politics; and our business news comes from Wash- 
ington! 

It is no mere accident that at the very time this condition 
was born, we went off the gold standard. When we lack a 
standard of value, economic values become subjective and 
indefinite. Then they cannot play their part in directing 
the economic life of the nation. The result is that we find 
the politicians directing our efforts toward things which are 
not worth while—things whose values do not caver their 
costs. 


l. 


HE first and most fundamental of the reasons why 

we need a standard of value, therefore, lies in the 

growing necessity of making economic values definite. 
Thus only, can we measure the worth, and count the costs, 
of what we do. Until we make economic values definite, by 
measuring them in terms of an objective standard of value, 
we will never be able to free our business from the poli- 
ticians. 

In defending definite economic values, I do not mean to 
imply that such values can be absolutely stable or fixed. No 
economic value is absolute or fixed; for the very existence 
of value depends upon human wants, and these fluctuate. 
But I do mean by definite value, a value which is established 
on an objective basis, and which can therefore be generally 
recognized by all reasonable minds. I mean the establish- 
ment of a standard of value is so stable that it sets distinct 
limits to those fluctuations in prices which are due to changes 
in the standard of value itself. In short, economic values are 
definite, when expressed in prices which are not arbitrary, 
which can be “figured out” by intelligent individuals, and 
which can be counted upon by the thrifty and far-sighted. 

In this way, and in this way only, can the value of our 
money fit in with, and play a logical part in, the general 
scheme of demand-and-supply forces. Money must have 
value in the same way that other economic goods have value, 
so that it can be a member of the family of economic values. 


This means not only that the demand for it must come from 
the desires of us individuals to have it for our spending and 
lending, or for our reserves, but also that the supply of it 
must depend upon such natural scarcities and costs of pro- 
duction as affect the values of all economic goods. 

There is nothing mysterious about the value of money, 
or about the way in which it serves as a standard for making 
all economic values definite. We begin by needing a “medi- 
um of exchange,” merely to overcome the great limitations 
which attend any condition of “barter,” or trading one 
commodity directly for another. 

But what is a “medium”? And what is “exchange”? Ex- 
change necessarily involves a comparison of the values of 
the goods exchanged, and such a comparison is a matter of 
measurement. Therefore, when we talk about money as a 
“medium of exchange,” we are really talking about the way 
in which it serves as a medium for measuring values in ex- 
change, much as a yardstick helps us to measure the length 
of goods in exchange. 

In order to serve as a unit of measure, however, the thing 
used must have the same quality as the thing measured. The 
yardstick must have length. Exactly so, the monetary yard- 
stick, say the dollar, must have value. And if it is to mea- 
sure objective exchange values in markets, it must itself have 
objective exchange values—a value which is impersonal and 
generally recognized. 

But in order to measure anything, we must have a stand- 
ard. The bronze bar maintained by the Bureau of Stand- 
ards at Washington at a constant temperature, is the stand- 
ard yard. Precisely so, we have to have some objectively 
determined quality of a valuable material—say a certain 
number of grains of gold—to serve as the standard mone- 
tary unit for measuring values. Not only do we need a 
quantity of such material, but a very definite quantity, and 
one which is in a form available for use in measurement— 
which is the reason why some durable, devisible, easily 
recognized material, is usually adopted. 

Now-a-days, it is especially to be emphasized that a stand- 
ard of value is of vital importance in connection with credit. 
The bulk of our business is done on credit, and some 90% 
of our exchanges are effected through bank checks (deposit 
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currency). Such credit involves deferred payments of money, 
and the standard of value must therefore be one which fluctu- 
ates little over periods of time. The fact that a large part 
of business is done on 30, 60, or 90 day credits, and that in- 
dustrial plans and investments often involve periods of years, 
makes a stable standard of value essential to prosperity. 

The most fundamental source of our economic troubles 
today, is monetary uncertainty. (This has been true since 
about 1931). Men cannot and will not invest, or under- 
take long-range business enterprise, when they cannot 
“figure” on the dollar. This was true in 1873, and again in 
1893; and not until certainty was restored by the resump- 
tion of specie payment in 1879, and the defeat of Bryan in 
1896, did recovery occur. 

The moral for 1933-1940 is plain. 

I ask you, how could one undertake to run a theatre busi- 
ness by issuing tickets without relation to the seats in the 
theatre? No more can we run business in general on the 
basis of a currency which is issued without regard to the 
security behind the monetary unit. Can you imagine the 
theatre manager proceeding on the theory that merely be- 
cause a large crowd wants to see the show, he should there- 
fore print more tickets! After all, the standard for the 
theatre ticket is the seat. Just so, the standard for the paper 
notes we use as currency is the value of the standard money 
unit. 

Of course, you may say there is the possibility of stand- 
ing room in the theatre. This point, however, carries its 
own answer. After working all day, who wants to stand 
up? And once started that way, what would stop the man- 
agement from selling two persons the same ticket—just to 
increase velocity? 


Il. 


If, now, we accept the idea that a standard for our money 
is required in order to make economic values definite, and 
if, therefore, we cast the political money-changers out of the 
temple of our business life, and restore the price system, we 
must next consider the matter of economic democracy. My 
second point is as follows: 

We greatly need a standard of value, in order to support 
economic democracy and reestablish a more complete in- 
dividual freedom. 

Let us suppose the case of a pioneer family in which each 
member, parents and children, proceeds on the assumption 
that his own ideas are the only standards. Each would de- 
cide how much work he would do; each would determine 
how productive his efforts were; each would say how much 
goods he should get as a reward. One might measure his 
efficiency by the amount of labor time he put in. Another 
might say, “I am to be rewarded according to my tastes.” 
You see, such a condition would result in chaos—unless the 
pater familias arose in his might, and governed his family. 
Authority, is the answer! So it is in the chaotic countries 
of Europe—the dictator is the answer. But we do not want 
a dictator. We, therefore, agree on a system of competition 
and free exchange, and the corner stone of such a system 
is a standard of value. Such a standard is not some one in- 
dividual’s idea or ideal. It Iis something objective and gen- 
erally recognized, accepted by the common consent of the 
members, because it is determined as a part of the general 
process of market valuation. 

Economic democracy is founded upon a standard of value. 

By economic democracy, I mean “the price system.” Po- 
litical democracy means: one man, one vote; for we regard 
all individuals as equal in their right to subsistance, protec- 
tion, and justice. Economic democracy, however, though 
closely related to political democracy, is very different. The 


ideal of economic democracy is that each individual should 
be rewarded according to the value of what he produces, as 
determined in competitive markets. Such rewards are the 
only only ones which free men regard as economically just ; 
for they are governed by values which result from free 
choices. 

But such values, to be effective, must be measured as 
“prices” in terms of a definite and stable standard. 

According to the price system, then, we are not governed 
by brain trusters or dictators or by any political machinery. 
Economic democracy is a condition in which we individual 
buyers vote for what we want produced, by means of the 
prices which we offer to pay out of our earned incomes. 
On the other hand, the sellers, as it were, have to run for 
the office of supplying to us buyers the products we want, 
on the basis of their efficacies and costs. Thus the price sys- 
tem may approximate the ideal of individual freedom and 
democracy. 

Incidentally, it should be noted that in those fields in 
which competition cannot work, the economic democracy 
resorts to government regulation. Such regulation, how- 
ever, is not in the nature of ownership or even of complete 
control, and it proceeds with the ideal of so regulating pro- 
duction and prices that they will correspond to what com- 
petition would establish if it could work. 

Such a price system can exist only where there is an 
objective standard of value. Where the politicians manu- 
facture money at will, they seek to control values and to fix 
prices which is a system of autocracy. 

Economic democracy, with a standard of value, would 
have made impossible the present situation in the cotton in- 
dustry. The government would not have been able to have 
strained its credit to buy and buy, store and store, and lose 
and lose. Long since, the cotton would have been sold for 
what it would bring in terms of standard money, and we 
would not have lost our foreign market. Nor could we 
have had the present chronic unemployment of 10,000,000 
persons, if we had had economic democracy and the price 
system. We could not have afforded the W.P.A. if we had 
stayed on the gold standard. The essence of the price sys- 
tem and standard money is first to measure the value of 
economic goods and activities, as we do when we sell things 
for what they will bring. Then if anybody is in need, we 
give him such “relief” as he requires, not as a matter of 
wages or economic value, but as a matter of humanity. 

Economic democracy, I repeat, means not only making 
economic values definite, but also keeping economic values 
separate from political values. The essence of political cor- 
cuption is to mix the citizen’s right to vote, with an alleged 
right to work and wages. This unsound and demoralizing 
mixture of relief with wages could not go on long if we 
had a standard of value. 


Ill. 


We need a standard of value not only to support economic 
democracy, but also we need it to stop monetary socialism. 

Monetary socialism inevitably leads to economic dictator- 
ship, whether in the guise of Sovietism, Fascism, or New 
Dealism. Lenin is reported to have said, “The surest way 
to destroy capitalism is to debase money.” That is absolutely 
true. Accordingly, I say that the surest way to destroy Com- 
munism is to establish an objective standard for money, such 
as the gold standard. 

Any student of the history of socialism will tell you that 
a sound money system is the antithesis of Communism. A 
“managed currency” is a step toward complete socialism; 
for a managed currency necessarily means a managed econ- 
omy. You see, the currency managers always attempt to 
control the price level, and you will recall how short a time 
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ago it was that our currency managers were seeking to re- 
store the price level of 1926. As they go on, currency man- 
agement becomes an attempt to control prices, and if you 
want evidence, recall how, within the last few months, we 
have heard the statement from the White House that some 
prices are “too high” and others are ‘‘too low.” Thus cur- 
rency management becomes an attempt to control production 
and consumption. If prices are too low, the currency man- 
agers plow under crops and kill animals. If prices are too 
high, they raise reserve requirements and attack speculation. 
Another favorite device is to raise wages. But most commonly 
used, is the “easy money policy.” 

The so-called easy money policy is the child of deficit 
financing, for obviously the government which is chronically 
in debt desires cheap money. More than that, the easy 
money policy becomes the father of vote buying. When the 
politicians who are the government can get money for 
nothing, the temptation to use it to influence the votes of 
such organized minorities as organized farmers and organized 
laborers becomes irresistible. The bill is charged to capital 
and enterprise. All this can exist only when the govern- 
ment feels no obligation to limit its spending according to 
some reserve which constitutes the standard for its money. 

The only logical alternative to a standard for money is, 
in my opinion, to be found in the “claims” theory of money. 
According to this theory, money is to be regarded frankly as 
being no more than tickets. These tickets are regarded as 
the obligations of the society to its members, and are dis- 
tributed to individuals according to someone’s ideas as to 
what constitutes “social justice.” This may be on the basis 
of labor time, membership in some political party, or what 
not; the point is that it is not on the basis of productivity 
as measured in market values. The tickets are regarded 
as claims to a share in the total mass of products existing 
in the society, it being assumed that such products will con- 
tinue somehow or other to be forthcoming. This is the es- 
sence of the Communist thought about money. It means 
that there would no market values, such as arise when goods 
are bought and sold with the aid of money. The result 
would necessarily be a complete regimentation of business, 
involving complete control over production, in order to pre- 
vent absolute scarcities or gluts. 

Such a system of claims, or tickets, used in lieu of money, 
could work; but it could work only under extreme coercion, 
such as would exist in a Communist state. Then, instead 
of a standard of exchange value, such as an objective money 
standard provides, we would have a standard of authority 
backed by propaganda and purges. 

This we can have if we do not want a standard for our 
money. 


IV. 


Since political management has always meant waste in 
business, and since it is the idea of such managers that the 
only true money is the debt of the sovereign, the next point 
to note is that we need a standard for our money in order 
to prevent national bankruptcy. We need it to stop the 
progressive waste of our national assets. 

Inevitably, in all nations and in all times, when the poli- 
ticlans who constitute the government undertake to run the 
nation’s economic life, we find them eventually turning to 
the old army game of using the public debt as currency. 
Early in the 18th century, the eminent Scotch New Dealer, 
John Law, summed up the idea when he said that money 
is the sovereign’s credit, and that the sovereign should give 
credit and not receive it—that is, the sovereign should issue 
his notes with no special security, and without relation to 
any standard other than his own generosity (or need of 
cash). 


Plainly, however, if debt is to be money, there is no 
limit either to debt or to money. The only hope that the 
nations will ever return to economic sanity, and balance their 
budgets, lies in the hope that they will restore those limi- 
tations on their spending and their note issues which can 
exist only when they adhere to some monetary standard. 
I know full well that mere talk about the gold standard 
does no good; but I also know that if a nation in deed and 
in truth were to limit its spending and note issues to a 
normal relation to its gold reserves, the gold standard would 
always be effective, and the nation would remain solvent. 

One of the main arguments for a monetary standard is 
that it provides a basis for limiting the extension of govern- 
ment credit as well as all other kinds of credit. I know of 
no other basis. As long as politicians desire to stay in power, 
and as long as they have access to the printing presses or 
banks, they will spend and spend, and elect and elect. 

The maintenance of a monetary standard is the same 
thing as maintaining adequate reserves for the nation’s credit 
currency. This is especially necessary when the politicians 
who constitute the government are undertaking large eco- 
nomic functions. On the one hand, the pressure of minority 
groups is insatiable. On the other hand, hidirig behind “the 
government,” the demagogues can fall back on the com- 
pulsory power of taxation or, worse still, they can turn a 
growing public debt into a growing supply of currency. 
Under such circumstances, what New Dealers can do to the 
public treasury makes the work of adventurers in private 
finance but child’s play. 

I know that many of my patriotic fellow citizens will say 
that Uncle Sam is in no danger of bankruptcy. But | ask 
you, What is “devaluation” but a confession of bankruptcy ? 
When France goes through a series of devaluations of the 
franc, we say that she is writing off her debt, and paying by 
renegging. I ask you, Have we not undertaken to settle by 
paying 59 cents on the dollar? Is this not what bankrupt 
states do? 

Of course, our devaluation of the dollar was not neces- 
sary at the time. That oversight, however, is rapidly being 
corrected as our public debt makes new high records! Truly 
“Wwe are on the way!” 

In this connection, I desire to go on record as predicting 
that we will never pay our public debt in full. It will be 
paid in terms of dollars, but perhaps in terms of 50-cent 
dollars. The longer we wait, the greater the waste, and the 
greater the total loss. The longer we wait, the less possible 
it will be to settle up without the pressure which comes as 
a result of a financial collapse. 


V. 

To devalue a currency is like trying to increase the supply 
of wheat by reducing the size of bushel baskets. By devalu- 
ation we make more dollars, but not more gold and not more 
value. This brings me to my fifth point, which is that we 
need a standard of value in order to valorize our huge and 
growing gold hoard. In order to insure the value of this 
national asset, it must be used for monetary purposes, and 
I know no way to use it effectively except as a standard for 
our currency. 

We now have well over 55% of the world’s total mone- 
tary gold supply. What are we doing with it? Why, we 
have buried it somewhere. Our government is in exactly 
the position of the unfaithful servant in the Bible, who 
wrapped his golden talents in a napkin. 

What use is there for gold except as a monetary reserve? 
After the jewelry has been made and the teeth have been 
filled, there still remains these billions of dollars worth in 
the hoard available as a reserve. Do you not see that if the 
notion becomes prevalent that there is no particular relation 
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between the amount of gold in the monetary reserve and 
the amount of currency issued, the time will inevitably come 
when some super-New Deal statesman will discover the 
principle of perpetual motion in monetary circulation? 

I hold that the main danger to the gold standard in the 
world today is the non-user of America’s gold reserves. The 
longer we postpone our return to the gold standard, the 
more difficult that return will become, until conceivably it 
can be accomplished only after desperate experiments with 
fiat currency and complete financial collapse. 

The longer we postpone the return to a gold standard, 
the more gold we will have to wrap in our Treasury’s nap- 
kin, and the more possibility there is that gold may lose its 
value for monetary purposes. 

In fact, one point which to my mind is among the clearest 
among all economic conclusions is this: The best way to stop 
gold imports is to go on the gold standard.’ The one great 
abiding reason for the tendency of gold to flow into this 
country lies in the fact that the American dollar is under- 
valued in terms of gold. Thus it is continually advantageous 
to send gold here, convert it into dollars, and then profit 
by the existing abnormal buying power of the paper dollar 
through the purchase of securities or commodities. The 
surest and most positive way to prevent this abnormal con- 
dition is to make the dollar convertible into gold. Then 
there could no longer be the undervaluation of the dollar 
which is responsible for so much of our financial difficulty. 
Then the paper dollar would buy no more than the mythi- 
cal gold dollar is supposed to buy. 


VI. 


This thought about the need of valorizing our gold hoard, 
and incidentlly checking the abnormal flow of gold to this 
country, leads up to my final point, Number 6, which is that 
we need a standard for our money in order to stop nation- 
alism, restore international trade, and thus maintain em- 
ployment and American standards of living. 

One great use of such a standard for money as the gold 
standard provides, is to enable or facilitate the settlement 
of international balances of trade. Even today, in a world 
filled with managed currencies, and devoid of all standard, 
whether of money or of international honor, we find that 
gold has to be used in international trade. But today, 
settlements of international balances by transfers of gold 
proceed only haltingly, and subject to all sorts of restrictions. 
The fact is that gold can function in the settlement of in- 
ternational balances automatically and most efficiently only 
when the currencies of the several nations involved are 
themselves on a gold standard internally. (If you do not 
believe this, ask Herr Schacht.) 





Why then, is it so important to stop nationalism and re- 
store international trade? I will tell you. As long as the 
nations are torn and divided so that international trade is 
hamstrung, we will have to forego much of the division of 
labor among nations which is one of the great world econ- 
omies. As long as each nation tries to produce for itself 
everything it wants, we will find a progressive decline in 
economic efficiency and in products available in proportion 
to cost. This means a lower standard of living. I know of 
nothing which would contribute more to economic efficiency, 
and more surely facilitate higher standards of living, than 
the restoration of foreign trade among the nations. 

But today we find nationalism rampant. And with na- 
tionalism there goes the sixteenth century policy known as 
Mercantilism. We find the characteristic emphasis on 
precious metals as a “war chest” and, at the same time, we 
find a tendency to debase currencies which puts Henry VIII 
to shame. There are as many managed currencies as there 
are currency managers, and there is at least one such man- 
ager in every nation. 

This condition, just as in the Mercantilist period, accom- 
panies a state of chronic warfare among the nations, and 
that brings me to what you may call my peroration—or it 
would do so if I were an orator. If I had the gift of tongues, 
I would here use it to the best of my ability for the purpose 
of extolling peace among nations. As it is, I will merely 
say, in the words of an economist, that as long as we have 
warfare, we will have wasteful spending; as long as we 
have wasteful spending, we will have growing public debt; 
and as long as we have growing public debt, we will have 
no standard for our money. 

I predict that there will be no lasting peace, and no last- 
ing prosperity, until we balance our budget and return to 
the gold standard. 

In conclusion, allow me to say that when I talk about the 
gold standard, I do not mean any new-fangled sort of gold 
standard. I do not mean one in which the gold is held in a 
so-called stabilization fund and used for the purpose of 
manipulating currencies and exchange rates. I do not mean 
one which is maintained for the purpose of controlling ex- 
changes with arbitrarily fixed “gold points.” I do not mean 
a so-called gold standard which may be called a shifting 
standard—a standard to be abused. 

What I do mean is a gold standard in the real sense of the 
term; that is, one which determines the value of the money 
unit. This requires that the paper dollar be kept the same in 
purchasing power with the gold dollar; and the only way 
in which that can be done, is to allow and encourage a 
reasonable freedom of conversion between paper dollars and 
gold bullion. 


America’s Bill of Rights 


THE LAST BEST HOPE OF EARTH 
By SAMUEL B. PETTENGILL, Congressman from Indiana 
Over the Columbia Broadcasting System, Friday, Deceinber 30, 1938 


will be the tenth year of the Great Depression. It 

has been a dark decade. It has created the greatest 
challenge to constitutional government in our history. Only 
in the last year or two have we begun to appreciate how 
serious the challenge really is. Nor do we yet fully measure 
its menace. 


N inte HUNDRED AND THIRTY-NINE 


For 150 years five generations of Americans have lived 
happily together. With the exception of the Civil War there 
has never been a real challenge to the unity of the nation 
nor the rights of the citizen. Constitutional government and 
our system of free enterprise have poured their blessings on 
all our people regardless of racial origin, religious belief, 
political conviction or economic status. 
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Equal justice under law has not only been an ideal but it 
has been actually achieved in America to a greater extent 
than by any other people. Since our Constitution was adopted, 
we have had more peace, more prosperity, less hatred and 
more mutual good will toward each other than history has 
recorded during any other 150 years in man’s long story. 
‘Peace on earth, good will toward men” has come closer to 
America than to any other country. 

It has been said that the “most sublime thing in the uni- 
verse, except its Creator, is that of a great and free people 
governing itself by a law higher than its own desire.”” Such 
is the Constitution of the United States. It is the higher law. 
It is above the desires of racial groups of religious, economic, 
or political groups, of majorities however great, of presidents 
however popular, of soldiers however strong. It is a law to 
“govern rulers and people alike.” It is a law to place limi- 
tations upon the exercise of power by any person or group 
against any other person or group. 

Constitutional government means that individuals and 
minorities (and all individuals are members of some minor- 
ity) have rights that are beyond the decrees of dictators, the 
power of princes, or the might of majorities. It means that 
the individual cannot be the victim of the arbitrary will of 
other men; that men are not human cattle to be ordered 
about and plundered by those who have the physical power 
to do so; that one man’s might is not the measure of an- 
other man’s right. 

And so as behind great dikes which hold back the sea, 
Americans have lived for five generations. They have been 
secure in their homes, their churches, their schools, their 
liberty and their property. The Constitution says that he 
who sows cannot be despoiled of the harvest of his honest 
toil. Because this is our fundamental law Americans have 
sowed and prospered as no other people in human history. 
The assurance of the Constitution is the incentive of the 
citizen. That is the bread and butter side of constitutional 
government. It is no accident that 7 per cent of the world’s 
people, living in America, have accumulated 45 per cent of 
the world’s wealth. 

All this is challenged today both at home and abroad. 
But the challenge, like lightning in the night, shows the ter- 
rible plight of mankind where there is no law higher than 
the arbitrary will of man. Who is safe and what is sacred 
where there is no such law? Nothing! Cruelty, greed, power, 
might—these are the false gods of the modern Caesars. 
Nothing counts but force. Nothing is sacred, not even mar- 
riage and children. “Render unto Caesar the things that are 
Caesar’s and unto Caesar the things that are God’s also.” 
Such is the gospel of the Reds, the Brown Shirts, the Black 
Shirts. They are much alike and equally bad. Under the 
banner of a fake “liberalism” and a spurious “security” they 
are driving mankind back into the tyranny and poverty of 
the Dark Ages. 

If you are a Catholic, think of the plight of the German 
Jew. If you are a Jew, think of the plight of the Austrian 
Roman Catholic or the Russian Greek Catholic. If you are 
a Protestant, think of the plight of the Masons in Italy and 
Germany. If you are a layman, think of the plight of the 
priests in Spain. If you are a farmer, think of the Russian 
Kulaks. If you are a member of organized labor, think of 
working men abroad. If you are a property owner, think of 
confiscated investments in Mexico. If you are a scientist, an 
educator, or a man of letters, think of Einstein, Freud and 
Thomas Mann. If you are any of these and an American 
besides, think of all these hapless victims of “man’s inhuman- 
ity to man” and thank God that you are an American living 
under our Bill of Rights. 


Although waves of this cruel sea have spilled over the top, 
our dikes have held thus far. Will they continue to hold for 
another five, ten, or twenty years as they have held for the 
past 150 years? I beg of you to remember the admonition of 
the men who built these dikes—‘Eternal vigilance,” they said, 
“is the price of liberty.” Neither Congress nor the courts 
can long preserve your rights if you are careless of them. 

“Let no more be heard of confidence in men, but bind them 
down from mischief by the chains of the Constitution.” 

These are the words of Jefferson, they should be the motto 
of every American. 

During these past ten years, in country after country, we 
have seen constitutional government inundated by the sea of 
arbitrary power, the doctrine that the individual has no 
rights that the state is bound to respect. In America, not 
only open enemies of our form of government, but even men 
of good intentions have advocated measures which, if they 
were to succeed, would make a breach in the dike. We saw 
this in the bill to pack the Supreme Court, making it the 
instrument of the party in power, any party in power. We 
saw it in another provision of that bill to create a flying 
squadron of Federal judges who could be sent hither and 
yon to displace the judge in your home community and thus 
make more certain the conviction of American citizens. We 
saw it in the effort to “purge” from public life senators and 
congressmen who had exercised their constitutional responsi- 
bility to follow their own honest convictions. We saw it in 
the Reorganization Bill of last year to make all of the great 
independent commissions of government the creatures of the 
executive. We have seen it also in the use of public funds 
to elect or defeat candidates for public office and thus, in fact 
if not in name, proceed toward one man government. 

But there are other ways by which our Bill of Rights can 
be broken down. It is through excessive taxation and the use 
of public funds by government to manipulate the business of 
the nation. Why does Hitler have his vast power? It is true 
that he holds the sword. He is the head of the army. But 
his principal hold is not the sword but the purse. By taxes 
he gathers into the public treasury 40 per cent of Germany’s 
total income. He spends half of that huge sum in supporting 
Germany’s economic system and otherwise controls two thirds 
of it. This means that two out of every three workmen, 
farmers or businessmen are dependent upon Hitler for their 
livelihood, and this means that they must profess loyalty to 
him. They must sneeze when he takes snuff. 

This danger threatens us in America. Hitler collects 40 
per cent of German income. Our governments—local, state 
and national—collect and spend 25-30 per cent of the Amer- 
ican income. And by borrowing, we are spending more than 
we collect, so the difference is one of degree only. 

Much tax money is well spent—our public schools, for 
example. But more important than the amount of taxes col- 
lected and spent is who controls the spending. Is it the 
spenders themselves? I refer to lump sum or blank check 
appropriations of huge sums to be spent at the discretion of 
the executive branch of government. Nothing could be better 
designed to break down constitutional government than exec- 
utive spending. For hundreds of years men of our nation 
fought and died to wrench the control of the purse from the 
hands of the king. It is now the last effective weapon left 
to a parliamentary democracy in the present world-wide 
struggle against one-man rule. If Congress is no longer a 
free agent, its freedom impaired by the implied threat to 
grant or withhold a public project in a congressman’s home 
district and if the people, for similar reasons, no longer feel 
free to vote for free representatives because the power over 
the public purse has passed from their hands, then democracy 
here in America is at the turn of the road. 
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The condition of our survival as a constitutional democ- 
racy is that the people’s Congress shall remain free as the 
great policy-determining agency of 130 million people to pass 
on great public questions on their merits, and that the people 
remain free to cast an independent ballot on election day. As 
long as Congress and the people are free agents, constitu- 
tional democracy is safe. The people can cure whatever 
mistakes they may make in free elections every two years. 
The unfaithful steward can be discharged. Consequently, no 
mistake becomes final. 

Every patriot of history has warned us that democracy 
cannot survive the corrupting influence of huge government 
spending. This question transcends all politics. It affects 
the friends and foes of the present administration alike. If 
we are to preserve our form of government, we must decen- 
tralize the administration of relief and put an end to blank 
check appropriations of public money. 

It is often said these days that however far government 
may go in regulating or operating your farm, store or fac- 
tory, you need not worry about your civil rights, guaranteed 
by the Constitution. This is a poor assurance. When gov- 
ernment promises to make every one prosperous it becomes 
increasingly intolerant of criticism or opposition to its pro- 
gram. That has been the certain result in the totalitarian 
states. 

Moreover, the greatest civil right of all is the right to a 
free election. Without that, no other civil right can be de- 
fended, neither freedom of speech, nor of worship nor any 


other. The Senate elections committee have shown how far 
we have gone in America to impair the treedom of elections 
which, as I said, is the greatest civil right of all. 

The other day Hitler said of the German youth “They 
will never be free in their entire lives.” He said it with 
pride. If this philosophy succeeds and spreads, it may be that 
the world is closer to a new Dark Age than it has been for 
centuries and that every precious right of human beings will 
be swept aside. If so, the sacrifices of centuries, made by 
freedom-loving men here and abroad, will have been in vain 
—men like Washington, Jefferson, LaFayette, Lincoln, Gari- 
baldi, Mazzini, Schiller, Carl Schurz, Pastor Niemoeller, 
Louis Kossuth, Kosciusczko, Pulaski, Boliver, Hampden, 
Cromwell, Robert Bruce, Robert Emmett—many another. 


All we have of freedom, all we have or know 

This our fathers bought for us long and long ago. 

Ancient right unnoticed as the breath we draw 

Leave to live by no man’s leave, underneath the law. 

Lance and torch and tumult,—steel and greygoose wing 

Wrenched them, inch and ell and all, slowly from the 
king. 


The Constitution of the United States is a mighty rock 
in a weary land, a weary world. It may be that the last 
stand of free government will be made on American soil. 
If so, a new meaning for us is given to Abraham Lincoln’s 
words, “We shall meanly lose or nobly save this last best 
hope of earth.” 


The Protection of Our Liberties 


A PRESIDENTIAL MESSAGE TO CONGRESS 


By PRESIDENT FRANKLIN D. 
Te the Congress of the United States: In my annual 


message to this Congress I have spoken at some 

length of the changing world conditions outside of the 
American Hemisphere which make it imperative that we take 
immediate steps for the protection of our liberties. 

It would be unwise for any of us to yield to any form of 
hysteria. Nevertheless, regardless of political affiliations, we 
can properly join in an appraisal of the world situation and 
agree on the immediate defense needs of the nation. 

It is equally sensational and untrue to take the position 
that we must at once spend billions of additional money for 
building up our land, sea and air forces on the one hand, or 
to insist that no further additions are necessary on the other. 

What needs to be emphasized is the great change which 
has come over conflicts between nations since the World 
War ended, and especially during the past five or six years. 

Those of us who took part in the conduct of the World 
War will remember that in the preparation of the American 
armies for actual participation in battle, the United States, 
entering the war on April 6, 1917, took no part whatsoever 
in any major engagement until the end of May, 1918. 

In other words, while other armies were conducting the 
actual fighting, the United States had more than a year of 
absolute peace at home without any threat of attack on this 
continent, to train men, to produce raw materials, to process 
them into munitions and supplies and to force the whole into 
fighting forces. It is even a matter of record that as late as 
the Autumn of 1918 American armies at the front used al- 
most exclusively French or British artillery and aircraft. 

Calling attention to these facts does not remotely intimate 
that the Congress or the President have any thought of 
taking part in another war on European soil, but it does 
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show that in 1917 we were not ready to conduct large-scale 
land or air operations. Relatively we are not much more 
ready to do so today than we were then—and we cannot 
guarantee a long period free from attack in which we could 
prepare. 

I have called attention to the fact that “we must have 
armed forces and defenses strong enough to ward off sudden 
attack against strategic positions and key facilities essential 
to insure sustained resistance and ultimate victory.” And I 
have said “we must have the organization and location of 
those key facilities so that they may be immediately utilized 
and rapidly expanded to meet all needs without danger of 
serious interruption by enemy attack.” 

I repeat that “there is new range and speed to offense.” 
Therefore, it has become necessary for every American to 
restudy present defense against the possibilities of present 
offense against us. 

Careful examination of the most imperative present needs 
leads me to recommend the appropriation at this session of 
the Congress, with as great speed as possible of approxi- 
mately $525,000,000, of which sum approximately $210,- 
000,000 would be actually spent from the Treasury before 
the end of the fiscal year ending June 30, 1940. 

The survey indicates that of this sum approximately $450,- 
000,000 should be allocated for new needs of the army, $65,- 
000,000 for new needs of the navy, and $10,000,000 for 
training of civilian air pilots. 

The several items will be submitted to the appropriate 
committees of the Congress by the departments concerned, 
and I need, therefore, touch only on the major divisions of 
the total. 
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In the case of the army, information from other nations 
leads us to believe that there must be a complete revision of 
our estimates for aircraft. The Baker board report of a few 
years ago is completely out of date. No responsible officer 
advocates building our air forces up to the total either of 
planes on hand or of productive capacity equal to the forces 
of certain other nations. We are thinking in the terms of 
necessary defenses and the conclusion is inevitable that our 
existing forces are so utterly inadequate that they must be 
immediately strengthened. 

It is proposed that $300,000,000 be appropriated for the 
purchase of several types of airplanes for the army. This 
should provide a minimum increase of 3,000 planes, but it is 
hoped that orders placed on such a large scale will materially 
reduce the unit cost and actually provide many more planes. 

Military aviation is increasing today at an unprecedented 
and alarming rate. Increased range, increased speed, in- 
creased capacity of airplanes abroad have changed our re- 
quirements for defensive aviation. The additional planes 
recommended will considerably strengthen the air defenses 
of the Continental United States, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto 
Rico and the Canal Zone. If an appropriation bill can be 
quickly enacted, I suggest that $50,000,000 of the $300,000,- 
000 for airplanes be made immediately available in order to 
correct the present lag in aircraft production due to idle 
plants. 

Of the balance of approximately $150,000,000 requested 
for the army, I suggest an appropriation of $110,000,000 to 
provide “‘critical items” of equipment which would be needed 
immediately in time of emergency, and which cannot be ob- 
tained from any source within the time and quantity de- 
sired—material such as anti-aircraft artillery, semi-automatic 
rifles, anti-tank guns, tanks, light and heavy artillery, ammu- 
nition and gas masks. Such purchases would go far to equip 
existing units of the regular army and the National Guard. 

I suggest approximately $32,000,000 for “educational or- 
ders” for the army—in other words, to enable industry to 
prepare for quantity production, in an emergency, of those 
military items which are non-commercial in character and 
are so dificult of manufacture as to constitute what is known 
as “bottlenecks” in the problem of procurement. 

The balance should be used, I believe, for improving and 
strengthening the seacoast defenses of Panama, Hawaii and 
the Continental United States, including the construction of 
a highway outside the limits of the Panama Canal Zone, 
important to the defense of the zone. 

The estimated appropriation of $65,000,000 for the navy 
should be divided into (A) $44,000,000 for the creation 
or strengthening of navy bases in both oceans in general 
agreement with the report of the special board which has 
already been submitted to the Congress, (B) about $21,- 
000,000 for additional navy airplanes and air material tests. 


Finally, national defense calls for the annual training of 
additional air pilots. This training should be primarily 
directed to the essential qualifications for civilian flying. In 
cooperation with educational institutions, it is believed that 
the expenditure of $10,000,000 a year will give primary 
training to approximately 20,000 citizens. 

In the above recommendations for appropriations totaling 
$525,000,000, I have omitted reference to definite need, 
which, however, relates to the implementing of existing de- 
fenses for the Panama Canal. The security of the canal is 
of the utmost importance. The peace garrison now there is 
inadequate to defend this vital link. This deficiency cannot 
be corrected with existing forces without seriously jeopard- 
izing the general defense by stripping the Continental United 
States of harbor defense and anti-aircraft personnel. 

The permanent garrison in the Canal Zone should be in- 
creased to provide the minimum personnel required to man 
the anti-aircraft and seacoast armament provided for the de- 
fense of the canal. Such personnel cannot be increased until 
additional housing facilities are provided—and, in the mean- 
time, additional personnel must be trained. 

I recommend, therefore, an appropriation of $27,000,000 
to provide an adequate peace garrison for the Canal Zone 
and to house it adequately. Five million dollars of this 
sum should be made available immediately in order that 
work on necessary construction can be initiated. 

All of the above constitutes a well-rounded program, con- 
sidered by me as Commander-in-Chief of the army and 
navy, and by my advisors to be a minimum program for the 
necessities of defense. Every American is aware of the peace- 
ful intentions of the government and of the people. Every 
American knows that we have no thought of aggression, no 
desire for further territory. 

Nevertheless, as the executive head of the government, I 
am compelled to look facts in the face. We have a splendid 
asset in the quality of our manhood. But without modern 
weapons, and without adequate training, the men, however 
splendid the type, would be hopelessly handicapped if we 
were attacked. 

The young men of this nation should not be compelled to 
take the field with antiquated weapons. It would be econom- 
ically unsound to provide in time of peace for all the modern 
equipment needed in a war emergency. But it would be 
nationally unsound not to provide the critical items of equip- 
ment which might be needed for immediate use, and not to 
provide for facilities for mass production in the event of war. 

Devoid of all hysteria, this program is but the minimum 
of requirements. 

I trust, therefore, that the Congress will quickly act on 
this emergency program for the strengthening of the defense 
of the United States. 


Labor and the Competitive System 


THEY CANNOT PROSPER IN AN ATMOSPHERE OF DISSENSION AND DISTRUST 
By DR. LEO WOLMAN, Columbia University 


At the 43rd Congress of American Industry, Sponsored by the National Association of Manufacturers, N. Y. 
December 8, 1938 


HE present concern of the American government and 
its people with the problems of monopoly and com- 
petition in business is a fact of profound significance. 
After several years of busy experimentation with a variety of 
controls over private enterprise it is possible to detect the 
beginnings of a reversal in public opinion. Although no one 


is yet ready to fix the exact limits between public and private 
enterprise or to define with precision the various shades of 
meaning which attach to terms now long in common use, it 
is fair to say that in the mind of the common man there is 
taking place a revival of faith in the benefits of private enter- 
prise and competitive business. If this is so, the time is now 
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ripe to reflect on the reasons for this change in opinion and 
to suggest some of the conditions under which competitive 
private enterprise may be expected to survive and flourish. 

Probably the chief reason for this change in American 
public opinion is the knowledge we have gradually accu- 
mulated as to the operation of rival economic systems in 
other parts of the world. Thanks to a free press, independent 
research, and untrammeled opportunities for discussion Amer- 
icans have succeeded in remaining in the enviable position of 
being able to compare their own with other people’s troubles. 
In this process of objective inquiry, alleged achievements have 
been exposed to tests of analysis and measurement and sys- 
tems founded upon radically different economic and political 
principles have been stripped of much of their pretense and 
glamour. We see now more clearly than we did only a few 
years ago how it is possible to create the illusion of prosperity 
in a state which is organized for war and whose goal is 
territorial conquest. But we know from past and present 
experience that the prosperity of war is transitory and that 
it is commonly purchased at the price of a drastic decline 
in the standards of general welfare. We have seen the most 
precious of human liberties surrendered to ruthless and all- 
powerful governments. In many countries the problem of 
unemployment has been solved by converting all employment 
into forced labor. One after another free labor movements 
have been destroyed, democratic collective bargaining—at 
present a burning issue of American politics—has ceased to 
exist, and wages, hours and working conditions have come to 
be fixed by government fiat. In the face of this record of 
experience it is not surprising that American labor should 
look with mounting skepticism on the promises of perfec- 
tionists and system-builders and should turn its attention to 
discovering the practical means of restoring more lasting 
prosperity to this country under arrangements which it com- 
prehends and esteems. 

This view, which I ascribe to the workingmen of this 
country, reflects a long record of achievement and advance 
in American industry. With only occasional set-backs wages 
have consistently and substantially increased. As a recent 
writer, himself still a young man, puts it: “The average 
rate of pay for common work has risen from a dollar a day 
to half a dollar an hour in my life time.” In the long run 
wages have far outstripped the prices of the goods that most 
people buy. Since 1914, the purchasing power of an hour’s 
wages of most classes of labor has well-nigh doubled. At 
the same time hours of work have steadily declined until 
the most common week, worked by large classes of labor in 
factories, mines, stores, and offices, is now shorter by at least 
2 eight-hour days than the prevailing week for similar labor 
in 1890. In the 30 years from 1899 to 1929, the physical 
product of manufacturing industries increased almost twice 
as fast as the population so that the per capita product in 
1929 was twice that of 1899. In spite of the difficulties we 
have had since 1930, per capita manufacturing production 
in 1937 equalled the per capita output of 1926, a year of 
general and substantial prosperity in this country. Indirect 
evidence, such as the notable increase in school attendance, 
the vast expansion in the production and consumption of an 
ever-widening variety of agricultural and industrial products, 
the multiplication of free goods and services furnished by the 
state, the narrowing of the margin between the death rates 
of industrial wage-earners and the higher income groups of 
our population, only serve to confirm the conclusions to 
which these measures of wages and production point. 

Throughout this long period of expansion, the opportu- 
nities for employment had likewise grown. In each decade 
an increasing share of the population had been drawn into 
gainful occupations. Allowing for defects in our indexes of 









unemployment and the large part which wide seasonal fluc- 
tuations have played in our annual average rates of unem- 
ployment, it is probable that our usual volume of unemploy- 
ment in the long span of years before 1930 was not great 
and that if the unemployables were deducted from the total, 
the residuum would be moderate indeed. Since 1930 we have 
struggled, so far with not much success, with an unusual 
rate of unemployment. Toward the handling of this problem, 
we have applied extraordinary, if novel, measures. Their 
obvious lack of success has persuaded some observers that 
the system of private enterprise in this country has reached 
its saturation point, that it has lost its capacity for growth. 
They accordingly counsel the replacement of private with 
public investment and the creation, by acts of the government, 
of new stimuli and spurs to economic activity and reem- 
ployment. 

Policies such as these are still in their early stages of 
development. If they become permanent elements of the 
American scheme of things, they are bound to grow more 
formidable and far-reaching. With their extension many 
fundamental rights, privileges and responsibilities are destined 
to be radically restricted, if not completely discarded. We 
are, therefore, now at the parting of ways. Before us lie 
the alternative roads of extension economic and political 
regulation, and the many consequences inevitably associated 
with such a departure in the relation of the state to industry, 
or cooperative and friendly efforts to restore private industry 
to its traditional place in the life of this country. 

The practical application of the decisions which taking this 
second road involves is not an easy task. The economic sys- 
tem of a country with 130 millions of people is in any case a 
delicate and sensitive institution. Depending as private com- 
petitive enterprise does on the cooperative activities of hun- 
dreds of thousands of separate and independent human beings, 
its successful working implies the existence of prerequisite 
conditions, without which it is in the long run doomed to 
failure. 

These prerequisities are legion. But the most fundamental 
of them are few and worth recalling describing. One of the 
most important is the limitation on the burdens of costs to 
be imposed on industry. It is not unfair, to say, I think that 
one of the most serious disservices done to the industry of this 
country and to the prospects for its recovery is the wide- 
spread belief in its capacity to assume ever heavier burdens of 
cost. It is this belief which in large measure explains the 
extraordinary haste with which we have latterly embarked 
on our program of social reform and the equanimity, almost 
indifference, with which we regard the outlook for an increas- 
ing burden of debt and taxation. In our anxiety to remedy 
the defects in our economic system—to raise wages that are 
too low, to reduce hours that are too long, to afford security 
of tenure and regularity of income—we have appeared to 
have lost all sense of proportion, to have greatly overestimated 
the capacity of business to absorb the necessary costs in the 
allotted time, and thereby to have created more formidable 
problems of unemployment and instability of income than 
those we have set out to solve. 

At the same time we appear to have lost sight of the con- 
nection between a full complement of employment and a 
high material standard of living and the productivity of 
industry. A student of American wages, sympathetic with 
the aspirations of labor, remarked 10 years ago: “The ques- 
tion as to whether real earnings will continue to advance does 
not depend on the consuming power of the public, but funda- 
mentally upon whether production itself will continue to 
rise.” From this simple and wholesome position we have 


seen fit officially to dissent. In the 1920’s the technocrats, 
moved by an oversimplified though plausible view of the func- 
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tion of machine industry, predicted the progressive dwindling 
of opportunities for employment and thereby started the vari- 
ous restrictive movements, calculated to protect employees 
ayvainst displacement by machinery. Taking a leaf out of the 
same book, numerous pressure groups have undertaken to pro- 
tect their own jobs and income by resorting to the many re- 
strictive measures which have latterly become more and more 
common in this country. Aside from the fact that these de- 
vices have failed to produce their expected immediate effects, 
there can be little question that they have combined to reduce 
the aggregate output of industry. 

Moreover there are among the factors contributing to 
industrial productivity in this country several inponderables 
whose importance is often overlooked in the consideration 
of this whole subject. Foremost among these is the skill, 
judgment and spirit of the whole personnel which together 
may be considered the management of American industry. 
By and large they are a rare and irreplaceable group of men. 
Into them have gone generations of expensive training and 
hard experience. The contributions they make to the efficiency 
of industry far transcends in importance that of any other 
factor in production. They render their best services both 
to industry and labor wherever they have achieved the most 
general spirit of cooperation. In the best managed work-places 
of this country, men of this type have succeeded in creating 
among the members of their work-force the pervasive habit 
of self-discipline. This habit is indispensable to the democratic 





conduct of labor relations in modern industry. Once these 
cooperative relations tend to be undermined, for whatever 
reason, and self-discipline begins to relax, it is only a ques- 
tion of time before the quantity and quality of work will 
begin to suffer and the value of management to deteriorate. 

For its is clear that competitive industry cannot prosper 
in an atmosphere of dissension and distrust. There aze times, 
for this reason, when peace is worth a high price, particularly 
where there is assurance that it will lead to the restoration 
of harmonious relations between men and management. But 
if the future of our industrial relations is to rest on the as- 
sumption of an essential conflict of interest, as indeed it from 
time to time shows signs of doing, then the conclusion may 
be ventured that neither labor nor management will profit 
therefrom. 

It is, it seems to me, on principles and safeguard such as 
these that the future of competitive private industry in this 
country must depend. If those of us who now profess an 
abiding faith in the virtues of competition and private enter- 
prise, are willing, for temporary advantage or through lack 
of understanding, to endorse policies and practices essentially 
uncompetitive in nature, then we must steel ourselves to the 
onward march of government and regimentation. For the 
danger we face is that through an excess of impatience or a 
lack of insight, we embark on policies calculated to change 
radically the face of competition and to make its practice 
impossible. 


Let Us Stay Out of War 


THAT’S THE MAIN ISSUE TODAY 


By ROBERT A. TAFT, 


U. S. Senator from Ohio 


Before The American Forum of the Air, January 22, 1939, over station WOL 


N January fourth the President of the United States 
devoted his annual message to Congress to an appeal 
for increased armament. He pictured a world about 

to be enveloped in the flames of war, and he pictured the 
United States as surrounded by deadly armaments and threats 
ot new agression. He appealed for increased appropriations 
for adequate defense. His message was followed several days 
iater by a program called for approximately $525,000,000, 
of which only $200,000,000 is to be spent in the fiscal year 
which ends July 1, 1940. 

There can be no difference of opinion among Americans 
on the principle of providing for this country a completely 
adequate defense against attack by foreign nations. The 
amount proposed for expenditure over the next two years 
does not seem to be excessive, although there may be dif- 
ferences of opinion on the exact number of military airplanes 
which it is necessary or desirable to construct at one time. 
It should be remembered, however, that the appropriation 
for army and navy has increased from $520,000,000 in 1934 
to $1,100,000,000 in the regular budget for 1940, even before 
we add the additional $200,000,000 requested for 1940. The 
committees of Congress will examine carefully the details 
of the national defense program, and will provide sufficient 
funds to give us the most modern and adequate defense; 
and there will be no partisanship involved in that examina- 
tion. 

But the message of the President suggests that he favors 
a foreign policy very different from mere defense of the 
United States, and one which in the end would require much 
greater armament. A year ago, in Chicago, he declared his 


belief that we should “quarantine the aggressor nations.” 
Now he says that “The defense of religion, of democracy, 
and of good faith among nations is all the same fight. To 
save one, we must make up our minds to save all.” It is 
somewhat difficult to see how we can save democracy and 
good faith among nations by any policy of mere defense of 
the United States. The President says that we cannot safely 
be indifferent to international lawlessness anywhere in the 
world, and cannot let pass, without effective protest, acts 
of aggression against sister nations. It is true that he assumes 
that the American people are not willing to go to war in 
other parts of the world, but he says, “There are many 
methods short of war, but stronger and more effective than 
mere words, of bringing home to aggressor governments 
the aggregate sentiments of our own peopile.” He declares 
against neutrality legislation and implies that he favors the 
repeal of the neutrality law. All this cannot mean anything 
except that the President wishes power granted to him by 
Congress to favor one nation or another in any dispute that 
arises, and to employ economic sanction or embargoes against 
a nation that he does not like at the same time that he assists 
those he does like. 

The President’s views are apparently reflected by the 
Senator from Nevada who speaks this evening and is Chair- 
man of the Foreign Relations Committee of the Senate. On 
December 22, 1938, after declaring that the people of the 
United States do not like the government of Japan, and 
do not like the government of Germany, but saying nothing 
about their feelings toward the government of Russia, Senator 
Pittman said: “The people of the United States have the 
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right and power to enforce morality and justice in accord- 
ance with the peace treaties with us, and they will. Our 
government does not have to use military force, and will 
not unless necessary.” ‘The necessary implication is that he 
would employ not only economic sanctions, but military 
force if necessary, to enforce morality and justice throughout 
the world. On January tenth, Senator Pittman advocated 
an embargo on all war materials to Japan, while permitting 
such material to go to China. 

In my opinion, such a policy leads inevitably to foreign 
war. It is contrary to the traditional policy of the United 
States from the days of George Washington. The position 
of this country has always been that it would remain neutral 
in any foreign war, no matter how much its sympathies 
might be on one side, as long as its own rights or those of 
its citizens were not infringed upon. This is a policy which 
was emphatically reaffirmed by the American people in 
1920, when it was proposed that we join the League of 
Nations. 

There is something to be said in favor of a general agree- 
ment for collective security, by which a number of nations, 
sufficiently strong to dominate the world, undertake to pre- 
vent aggression even though it leads to war. There is a 
reasonable chance that such a policy must succeed. Our 
people, however, refused in 1920 to adopt it, and the efforts 
made under the League of Nations, without our cooperation, 
have now completely broken down. But the policy of the 
President and Senator Pittman is not the policy of a League 
of Nations; it is completely original. No one has ever sug- 
gested before that a single nation should range over the 
world, like a knight-errant, protecting democracy and ideals 
of good faith, and tilting, like Don Quixote, against the 
windmills of Fascism. The unsoundness and danger of such 
a course was eloquently set forth by Senator Borah over a 
national radio forum on March 28, 1938. 

Of course, such a policy is not only vain, but almost 
inevitably leads to war. If we enforce an effective embargo 
against Japan, driving its people to starvation, as Senator 
Pittman suggests, it would be only natural for Japan to 
attack the Philippines, and our whole standing and prestige 
would become involved in an Asiatic war. If the Spanish 
embargo is lifted and an American ship carrying munitions 
is sunk by an Italian cruiser as it approaches Barcelona, it 
is hard to see how we could avoid controversy with Italy, 
which might flame into a general war. We apparently are 
asked to line up with England and France, and probably 
Communist Russia, without even knowing what their policies 
may be, or what they will back up the stand that we may take. 

It is proposed that we repeal the embargo against Gov- 
ernment Spain. But this embargo is not only an embargo 
against Government Spain, but against both Government 
Spain and the Franco insurgents. There is no impartiality 
in our position. It happens that Franco is supplied by Italy 
and Germany, and the only reason that Government Spain 
is hampered is because England and France are enforcing 
to some extent an embargo against Government Spain. Yet 
we are asked, in defense of democracy, to do the very thing 
the great democracies of Europe, on the very doorstep of 
Spain, and infinitely more concerned than we, are apparently 
unwilling to do themselves. 

I have received this week over 25,000 letters and telegrams 
regarding the lifting of the Spanish embargo. It is physically 
impossible for me to reply to all of these communications. 
Several weeks ago I took a definite position against lifting 
the Spanish embargo, because I feel the policy declared two 
years ago is impartial, and more likely to keep us out of war 
than any different policy which we might adopt at this time. 

Congress was wise in adopting the neutrality bill, which 





prohibits the shipment of arms, ammunition, and impliments 
of war to belligerent states, and to states where civil strife 
exists. I believe the President should long ago have found a 
state of war to exist between China and Japan, which he had 
full power to do, so that munitions might not be shipped to 
Japan. The neutrality bill intends that we shall not manu- 
facture munitions for foreign wars. It provides further that 
in case of war, nations must come to this country and pay 
for all articles, other than munitions, to be shipped abroad, 
before they are shipped. Its purpose is to reduce the chances 
of our becoming involved, and I believe it will assist very 
much the accomplishment of that purpose. It is in accord 
in spirit with the whole policy of American neutrality for 
150 years. 

But now it is suggested that the whole world is different. 
It is said that distances are so short we cannot possibly avoid 
being involved in a general war. I don’t believe it. I think 
if we are sufficiently determined not to become involved, we 
can stay out. We learned our lesson in 1917. We learned 
that modern war defeats its own purposes. A war to pre- 
serve democracy resulted in the destruction of more democ- 
racies than it preserved. We may go in on the side of France 
and England because they are democracies, and find before 
we are through that they are Communist or Fascist. 

Not only that, a war whether to preserve democracy or 
otherwise would almost certainly destroy democracy in the 
United States. We have moved far towards totalitarian 
government already. The additional powers sought by the 
President in case of war, the nationalization of all industry 
and all capital and all labor, already proposed in bill before 
Congress, would create a socialist dictatorship which it 
would be impossible to dissolve when the war ended. 

The United States is in a fortunate position, a selfishly 
fortunate position, if you please. In Europe races are so 
mingled that no one can draw boundaries without leaving 
minorities which are a perpetual source of friction. In the 
end a war seems almost inevitable, a war likely to destroy 
in a few short years the civilization which Europe has taken 
centuries to build. In that war the United States need not 
and shall not be involved. We have an isolated location, 
and it is still isolated in spite of all the improvements in air 
transportation. The best military authority says that we 
can defend ourselves, and the Caribbean Sea south of us, 
if we maintain an adequate navy and an attendant air force. 
During any war we can be self-sufficient. This very position 
makes it less likely that any nation would wish to attack us. 

There is a general illusion that we see in Germany and 
Italy forces which threaten to overwhelm England and 
France, and march on to attack the United States. But 
this is surely an imaginary fear at the present time. There 
is no reason to believe that Germany and Italy could defeat 
England and France in any protracted war. It is hard to 
see what they would gain even after a successful war by 
an attack on the United States. Certainly the strength of 
our position would make any nation hesitate, no matter how 
strong it might be. 

It is natural that the sympathy of the people should be 
strongly aroused on one side when they see what is going 
on under the totalitarian governments. Perhaps the President 
should tell them what we think of them, especially as the 
day seems to have passed when nations go to war because 
others call them unpleasant names. But the great majority 
of the people are determined that those sympathies do not 
lead us into overt acts of embargo, blockade, or economic 
sanctions. 

Considering the attitude which the President has taken, it 
seems essential that Congress shall strengthen the neutrality 
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bill rather than repeal it. It seems essential that the President 
shall not have discretion to take sides in foreign wars, or 
impose sanctions against those nations which he might find 
to be aggressor nations. It seems wise not to repeal the 
Johnson Act, as it is now being suggested, and to maintain 
a policy of lending as little money as possible abroad. Con- 
gress is the body upon whom is conferred by the Constitution 
power to declare war. It should not permit the executive 
to go to far towards war, without consulting Congress, that 
Congress no longer has the power prevent war. 

I do not say that some special situation may not arise 
in the future, under which it may seem desirable to go to 
war as the first step in an effective defense. But if such a 


situation ever arises, it should be undertaken deliberately, 
after a public discussion by Congress as the representatives 
chosen by the people. 

Many justifiable criticisms can be made of the neutrality 
act, and of any special type of neutrality. But the horrors 
of modern war are so great, its futility is so evident, its 
effect on democracy itself so destructive, that almost any 
alternative is more to be desired. The people of the United 
States are overwhelmingly in favor of keeping out of other 
people’s affairs, no matter what their individual sympathies 
may be for or against those people. They reject the policy 


suggested in the President’s message and supported by Senator 
Pittman. 





“I never had a more useful publication than VITAL 
SPEECHES.” 


ROBERT A. TAFT, 
Senator Elect of Ohio 





“For any magazine to put such speeches into collected 
form available for the general public is in my judgment 
a service of first magnitude to the American Republic.” 


GLEASON L. ARCHER, 
Dean, Suffolk University 





“T think you choose the speeches with discrimination, 
and present a well-balanced literary menu. Your pub- 
lication is not merely helpful—it is indispensable.” 


FRANK G. TYRRELL, 
Judge, Municipal Court, Los Angeles, Cal. 





“I must say that I regard this activity of yours as the 
most valuable and the most effective effort made by 
any one in this country for the education of the Amer- 
ican people on the questions of the day.” 


SHERMAN MORELAND, 
Attorney 





“TI congratulate you on VITAL SPEECHES. It gives 
us the best thought of our ablest men and women on 
the great issues of the moment. We do not have to 
waste time reading what a lot of ignorant reporters 
say about the thoughts of our world leaders. By read- 
ing VITAL SPEECHES we avoid getting lost in the 
underbrush.” 

WILLIAM T. FOSTER, 

Pollak Foundation for Economic Research 





“‘Permit me to express my profound appreciation of 
the character of this publication. It fills a signal place 
in the current literature of this nation, and it is my 
prediction that with the passage of such time as affords 
the public an acquaintance with VITAL SPEECHES, 
you are going to be favored with a colossal subscription 
list.” 


J. RUSSELL McELROY, Circuit Judge, 
Tenth Judicial Circuit of Alabama 





“The Scheme of VITAL SPEECHES is an excellent 
one; and the periodical is a boon to every person who 
takes an intelligent interest in public affairs.” 


SIR JOSEPH CHISHOLM, LL.D., 
Chief Justice of Nova Scotia 


“T wish to extend to you my congratulations and ap- 
preciation for the comprehensiveness of the field you 
have covered in VITAL SPEECHES.” 


JOHNSTON AVERY, Assistant Director, 
Department of Commerce 





“T have been a subscriber to VITAL SPEECHES 


since the first issue and like it very much.” 


G. B. CUTTEN, 
President, Colgate University 





“VITAL SPEECHES should be required reading in 


all classes in civics as well as modern history and gov- 
ernment.” 


EX. SENATOR HIRAM BINGHAM 





“VITAL SPEECHES is one of the most telling ven- 


tures in Journalism in this country.” 


PAUL KELLOGG, 
Editor, Survey 





“VITAL SPEECHES dignifies the material it pub- 
lishes.” 
SIR EDWARD BEATTY of Canada 





“While we can add nothing new to the long line of 
congratulatory messages you have received we would 
like to indicate that we consider VITAL SPEECHES 
an indispensable accessory to the teaching and study 
of effective public speaking.” 


Profs. PACKARD, YOUNG and MATTIS, 
Harvard University 





“VITAL SPEECHES has helped me very much in 
preparing reports on current topics for my history class 
in high school. It is truly an enlightening and inspir- 
ing magazine.” 
CLARENCE W. OSTEMA, 
Champaign, Ill. 





“T think it is a great service on your part to publish 
the full text.” 
WALTER LIPPMANN 





“T hope VITAL SPEECHES has a large circulation. 
It deserves to have because it is just what a man most 
needs who wants to keep abreast of the more notable 
utterances of our public men.” 


JAMES M. BECK, : 
Former Solicitor General of the U. S. 
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